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ARIOUS interpretations will be put 

upon Mr. Bullitt’s disclosures to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Those 
opposed to the Covenant in its present 
form will naturally make the most of 
them. And in default of any denial or 
explanation by Mr. Lansing it is hard 
to belittle the statement that three of 
America’s delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference are not at all satisfied with 
the President’s programme. That the 
American Secretary of State should 
have expressed doubt, as he is alleged 
to have done, that the people of this 
country would ratify the treaty if they 
knew what it let them in for would in 
normal times put the success of the 
President’s plans decidedly in question. 
But the moral which emerges most 
clearly from this extraordinary situa- 
tion emphasizes again the President’s 
unhappy choice of his advisers. To 
exalt a minor employee of the Peace 
Mission, who had had the most meagre 
experience in the State Department, to 
the position of a special delegate to Rus- 
sia and to take him into confidence on 
other matters was rashness itself. But 
Mr. Wilson’s fondness for the society of 
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Riwis SUES 
radica s, of no uncertain stripe, is of 
several years’ standing. A number of 
these former friends have turned 
against him, as was almost certain to 
be the case, unless he went nearly the 
whole way with them. Mr. Bullitt’s in- 
discretion is the latest reminder that 
the radical’s notion of open diplomacy 
differs from the President’s or that of 
any other gentleman. 


HE President has long been expert 
in reforming the world with a 
phrase. “Underwriting civilization” is 
a phrase of such resonance as almost to 
make America’s obligation seem com- 
plete. If Mr. Wilson’s verbal facility 
were less, and if this phrase stood out 
almost unaccompanied, as though the in- 
evitable expression of the utmost fervor 
and conviction, its value as an induce- 
ment to accept the Covenant unchanged 
would undoubtedly be very great. But 
it will require more than alluring 
phrases to convince a people now accus- 
tomed to them. In his tour about the 
country he has chosen to give little time 
to the “technicalities” which are worry- 
ing many Senators and to emphasize 
what he undoubtedly regards as the 
broad truths which underlie his policy. 
Strategically, this may be wise pro- 
cedure. If he can stir the country by 
broad vistas into a better world, he may 
get a tumultuous response. But he will 
hardly succeed without the use of defi- 
nite argument, even in this somewhat 
tenuous sphere of discussion. 

When Mr. Wilson states glowingly 
that the League will reduce war to a 
minimum, why does he not take pains 
to answer the objection, felt by many, 
that such a concert of Powers, in which 
every represented nation will have a 
voice in every dispute, may magnify 
certain incidents, owing to cherished 
grudges, which might otherwise be eas- 
ily settled? Will the League, while 
serving as a useful medium of discus- 
sion, lend itself too easily to the propa- 
ganda of strongly organized minorities? 
These, to go no farther, are large, vital 
questions which should be considered 
by the President in a calm judicial 
spirit. 

Finally, Mr. Wilson is continually 
lashing at the politics going on in the 
Senate. Well, some of his ardent ad- 
herents are not above admitting that he 
set the example for partisan politics by 
refusing to take with him to Paris such 


a strong representative of the Republi- 
can party as, say, Mr. Root. The Presi- 
dent chose to go it alone. Let him not 
complain unduly if he now finds the 
going somewhat rough. 


{ 

ARTY politics should be silent in the 

present great crisis, and Senator 
McCumber has done a valuable service 
in lifting up his. voice to this effect. 
“Such an attitude,” he says, in referring 
to the indifference of the majority re- 
port to the lofty purposes of the League, 
“is most selfish, immoral, and dishon- 
orable.” Himself an old-line Republi- 
can, he speaks of tactics concerning 
which he undoubtedly knows much. Into 
the merits of Senator McCumber’s argu- 
ment for the League we shall not enter 
in detail. He does not keep himself 
within bounds when he says: 

No statesman, no philosopher, has ever 

yet given a single reason why nations, 
which are but collections of individuals, 
should not be governed in their interna- 
tional relations by the same code of ethics 
that governs the peoples of communities or 
states in their internal relations. 
This is a question with which political 
philosophers have, of course, wrestled 
for years, but the tone of Senator Mc- 
Cumber’s argument is such as to con- 
vince the public of his sincerity and to 
help materially to bring the Senate to 
a sense of its duty. 


EW YORK CITY may well take 

pride in the character of its fire 
officials. The Uniformed Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Fire Department, in view 
of what has been happening in the Bos- 
ton police service, has passed a series 
of resolutions defining its position. 
While recognizing that workers in ordi- 
nary lines of private employment may 
be justified in striking, as a last resort 
to better their condition, this associa- 
tion declares explicitly that men in the 
position of its own members, sworn 
guardians of the public safety, can not 
strike under any circumstances without 
incurring a guilt akin to that of mutiny 
and desertion by the soldiers. The reso- 
lutions close with a formal pledge to the 
people of the city “that we shall stand 
faithful to the trust imposed upon us, 
and to our oath of office, unswerving in 
our devotion to duty as members of the 
uniformed force of the Fire Department 
to protect and preserve our city and 
government, our department, and the 
lives and property of the community.” 
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Here is genuine leadership, and we pre- 
dict that fire and police forces all over 
the country will rapidly live up with 
these. faithful firemen, not with the 
mutinous Boston policemen. 


O one who has observed the activities 

of the Bolshevik Government, or 
followed closely its policy, can be doubt- 
ful as to the close relationship which 
existed between it and the German Gen- 
eral Staff. The positive character of 
this relationship was clearly set forth in 
the so-called Sisson Documents, which 
were published last year by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. Our 
radicals, however, in a frantic endeavor 
to free their friends, the Soviet author- 
ities, from the charge of being German 
agents, declared these documents to be 
forgeries, and indeed brought forward 
evidence that threw doubt on the au- 
thenticity of several of them. Compe- 
tent authorities are agreed that the 
major portion of these revelations are 
entirely genuine, and sufficiently estab- 
lish the fact that Lenin and Trotsky 
were acting in accordance with German 
plans. If further evidence were needed, 
it is to be found in a telegram discov- 
ered in the files of the Soviet at Vladi- 
vostok. This telegram reads: 

No. 00784. 
Moscow, May 4, 1918. 

To Sukhanov, President of the Vladivostok 

Soviet. 

In accordance with agreement with Ger- 

man Ambassador Mirbach, all telegrams of 
military importance, issued by Allied Con- 
suls or received by them from their Gov- 
ernments, before delivering or sending to 
addressees, must be sent to following ad- 
dress: Moscow, Metropole, Room 205, 
wherefrom [code from here on] Brest- 
Litovsk [more in code?. After such tele- 
grams have been censored in Moscow and 
returned, they should be delivered as ad- 
dressed. To see that these orders are car- 
ried out, appoint a special commission 
with full powers. Chicherin, Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. 
It is interesting to note that these in- 
structions were sent out by the Soviet 
Government under the direction of the 
German Ambassador at a time when 
Colonel Raymond Robins and other de- 
luded or disingenuous persons were ur- 
ging our Government to recognize the 
Bolsheviks. 


HE Jewish situation in Russia is ex- 
ceedingly grave. There can be no 
question that there is a widespread 
feeling among the Russian peasants and 
intelligentsia that the Bolshevik régime 
which afflicts their country to-day has 
a Jewish character; and that this idea 
is to be found in the number of men of 
Jewish names and Jewish origin who 
occupy prominent posts in the Bolshevik 
organization and who took a leading 
part in its establishment. How un- 
just this is can be seen from the recent 
report of Dr. Pasmanik, who is a con- 


spicuous worker in the Zionist move- 
ment in Russia and abroad, and who 
has been prominent in the Constitutional 
Democratic party in Russia. He points 
out that the Jews of Russia are suffer- 
ing more from the Bolshevik régime 
than any one else, because they belong 
chiefly to the intelligentsia and small 
bourgeoisie, and he makes it clear how 
bitterly they are opposed to it. What 
the Russians fail to realize is that men 
like Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Larin, 
and their like do not consider them- 
selves as Jews at all. They are rene- 
gades and apostates and have cast aside 
religion and nationality. Dr. Pasmanik 
has just made a tour of southern Rus- 
sia, where he has had an opportunity to 
observe Denikin’s army, and he testifies 
that in spite of the feeling against the 
Jews, which has been aroused by the 
hatred for the Bolshevik leaders of Jew- 
ish name, there has been no pogrom in 
the immense territory held by the Vol- 
unteer Army. He makes a stirring ap- 
peal to the Jews of Europe and America 
to support the anti-Bolshevik forces of 
Russia as a means of saving from ruin 
his co-religionists now under the heel of 
the soviet tyranny and expresses his 
strong belief that only in this way can 
there be brought about an harmonious 
collaboration in the interest of the Jew- 
ish people. This pronouncement of Dr. 
Pasmanik should be given heed in Amer- 
ica, where loyal patriotic Jews are also 
faced with the problem of renegade sup- 
porters of Bolshevism. 


HE Italians live up to their fame as a 
preéminently poetic nation. Their 
diplomats having failed to satisfy the 
national cravings, the poet steps in and 
cuts the Gordian knot. D’Annunzio’s 
dramatic act will, doubtless, make a 
powerful appeal to the temperament of 
the people. The whole affair was en- 
acted with the consummate skill of the 
playwright. “I understand you would 
fire upon your brethren? Fire first upon 
me,” the poet, baring his breast, said to 
the Italian general in command of the 
city. Whereupon the general, overcome 
by emotion, exclaimed: “I am happy to 
meet you, brave soldier and grand poet. 
With you I cry, ‘Viva Fiume.’ All forces 
together: ‘Viva Pittaluga’” (the gen- 
eral’s name). “J’y suis, j’y reste,” says 
the poetic adventurer. 

“No worse service could be rendered 
to the cause we are defending and have 
defended,” says Premier Nitti. The 
Fiume affair has thus become an issue 
between common-sense statesmanship 
and national exaltation, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the Minister will be able to 
hold his own, since the scene of the con- 
test has been shifted from the assembly 
room to the stage. What will happen 
if Mr. Nitti does not succeed in having 
his orders obeyed, if the army sides with 


the poet, and Fiume remains in the con- 
trol of the emotional General Pittaluga? 
The Supreme Council in Paris will suf- 
fer in prestige if it submits to thus 
being faced by a fait accompli. We shall 
have a new version of the House that 
Jack built. This is the city that the 
Italians built. This is the poet who took 
the city that the Italians built. This is 
the Minister who reproved the poet who, 
etc. This is the Council that reproved 
the Minister who reproved, etc. 


HE cold facts the Commissioner of 
Immigration, Anthony Caminetti, 
poured on the current hysteria regarding 
the supposed flood of departing foreign- 
ers which was drying up our labor sup- 
ply settled, at least in part, a question 
that has vexed business men, students, 
and journalists. But the interesting 
question still remains as to who was fool- 
ing us in this matter, and how illusions 
like that arise and spread. Says the Com- 
missioner, 102,513 foreigners have left 
the United States since the armistice, 
“an exodus that is perfectly natural” 
and not in the least exceeding the normal 
rate. The rumor about the 1,500,000 
leaving or preparing to leave our cold 
and inhospitable shores forever, carry- 
ing $5,000,000,000 in cash with them, 
is hereby returned to lay its head at the 
door of the Department of Labor, which 
fathered it. The child really ought to 
be legitimized. 


HE Review can give the heartiest 
commendation to the movement, 
now in progress, to complete a $10,000,- 
000 fund for the better equipment of the 
various benevolent institutions com- 
prised within the Federated Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York City. What 
the cause of philanthropy in general 
owes to Jewish liberality in New York 
City, no intelligent reader needs to be 
told. Jewish aid to causes outside the 
limits of its own faith has been so fre- 
quent and so generous that this call for 
funds for Jewish charities should as a 
matter of course meet with spontaneous 
offering of aid across the lines of faith 
and creed in the opposite direction. Of 
the various institutions involved, the 
directors themselves had already sub- 
scribed more than three million dollars 
at the time when the intensive effort to 
complete the fund began, a few days ago. 
The pressing need for funds just now 
grows out of the fact that Jewish benev- 
olence was so largely occupied, since 
1914, with the support of special war 
philanthropies. 


R. BRATIANO, after riding his 
high horse for some time in the 
political merry-go-round of the Balkans, 
has suddenly come a cropper within a 
day of his Government’s refusal to sign 
the treaty with Austria. 


The successes 
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of the Rumanian Army in Hungary, 
leading up to the overthrow of Bela 
Kun’s dictatorship, were likely to swell 
the head of any petty ruler. And 
the knowledge that the restoration of 
the monarchy under Rumanian auspices 
was not unfavorably viewed by at least 
some of the Entente Powers must have 
added to the self-confidence and pride 
of the Premier at Bucharest. The Ru- 
manian Government, it is true, has dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the usurpa- 
tion of power by Archduke Joseph, but 
the Hapsburg could never have made his 
coup d’état without at least the conni- 
vance of the military occupant. The 
Supreme Council, in its telegram to the 
Allied mission at Budapest demanding 
the resignation of Archduke Joseph, 
gave official support to this suspicion by 
attributing the formation of the new 
Hungarian Government to “a coup of a 
political group under the protection of 
- a foreign army.” Mr. Hoover’s success- 
ful onslaught dealt, consequently, a 
heavy blow to Mr. Bratiano’s prestige. 
But neither that nor the compulsory re- 
treat of General Mardaresco’s troops 
behind the Tisza River, in obedience to 
a command from Paris, could shake his 
complacency. He would show his im- 
portance by refusing to be a partner in 
the signing of the treaty with Austria. 
He had a good pretext for making him- 
self conspicuous by his absence: Ru- 
mania could not brook having it pre- 
scribed to her how she was to treat the 
foreign minorities under her rule. The 
distinction to be gained by this sulking 
attitude was slightly impaired by the 
partnership of the Jugo-Slav state, 
although, it is true, it modestly dis- 
claimed any prejudice to the treaty. 
It was only the momentary non-existence 
of a responsible Government that pre- 
vented the nation from being repre- 
sented at the ceremony. 


HE death sentence pronounced upon 
Dr. August Borms, the Flemish ac- 
tivist leader, is just punishment for his 
traitorous dealings with the Germans. 
He took pride in calling himself the 
Flemish Casement, and went on lectur- 
ing tours through Germany as the guest 
of the “All-Deutscher Verband” and the 
“Vilaimische Gesellschaft,” letting him- 
self be féted while his own countrymen 
were being deported or cringing under 
the German heel. He was at the head of 
the deputation from the Council of Flan- 
ders which entered into transactions 
with von Bethmann Hollweg regarding 
the partition of Belgium into an autono- 
mous Flanders and an autonomous Wal- 
lonia; he followed the hearse of von Bis- 
sing to the grave, and was admitted by 
his patrons to the prisoners’ camps in 
Germany to recruit from among the Bel- 
gian soldiers there an activist army of 
malcontents. 


How far he was misled in believing 
his Flemish people to be in sympathy 
with such proceedings has been shown 
by the utter collapse of his activist 
party. Less than one per cent. of the 
Flemings followed his leadership; so lit- 
tle did the tenet of pan-Germanism, that 
similarity or affinity of language natu- 
rally constitutes a tie of sympathy or 
even love between peoples, prove true 
when put to the test. First to decimate 
a nation and then to curry favor with 
the ninety per cent. that have remained 
alive by an appeal to their affinity of 
speech is a policy that only a Prussian 
militarist can expect to be crowned with 
success. The Flemish people’s response 
to these approaches is tersely sum- 
marized in an anecdote told about Pro- 
fessor Paul Fredericq of the University 
of Ghent, a prominent leader of the 
Flemish movement, on whom Freiherr 
von Bissing had reckoned for support 
of his policy. One day the professor 
was summoned to appear before the 
Governor General in Brussels. ‘“Pro- 
fessor,” said the Freiherr, addressing 
the visitor in his native speech, “since 
the Germans have occupied Belgium I 
have learned to speak Flemish, as you 
hear.” “Excellence,” answered the 
Fleming in French, “depuis que les Al- 
lemands ont occupé la Belgique, moi 
j'ai oublié le flamand.” 


MONG the new items of expense set 

forth by President Lowell, in con- 
nection with the Harvard movement for 
enlarged endowment, was $15,000 for 
the physical training of freshmen. The 
new system, to take effect with this 
year’s entering class, is under the direc- 
tion of William H. Geer, formerly State 
Supervisor of Physical Training in New 
York. It is compulsory in amount, re- 
quiring three hours of physical exercise 
per week, but largely elective as to the 
particular form for the individual stu- 
dent. Limitations on choice in this re- 
spect are those of physical inability to 
engage with safety in certain forms of 
athletics, as determined by the prelim- 
inary physical examination. The only 
positive requirement of specific forms of 
exercise, apparently, will be in those 
cases in which the physical examination 
discloses specific defects requiring defi- 
nite forms of exercise for correction. 
The freshman physical examinations will 
be made in the office of Dr. Roger Lee, 
head of the department of Hygiene, and 
in all parts of the work Director Geer 
will have the aid of thoroughly compe- 
tent assistants, including the ’Varsity 
football coach, the crew’coach, and Nor- 
man W. Fradd, who was with the Amer- 
ican overseas force, in charge of train- 
ing battalions for gassed, wounded, and 
shell-shocked soldiers. To many, the 
first thought may be of the gain to Har- 
vard intercollegiate teams to be ex- 


pected from this systematic physical as- 
sessment and development of the entire 
freshman material. It is due to the 
Harvard authorities, however, to take it 
in good faith as an effort to obtain the 
sound body not for victories over Yale 
and Princeton but as the fit instrument 
for the sound mind. 


N the death of John Mitchell, in his 

forty-ninth year, American labor loses 
a leader of very superior type. The 
country also loses a useful and respected 
citizen. Hard at work at an age when 
the law would now protect his right to 
be in school, he won his early education 
as a side issue, by the evening lamp. 
Though always opposed by the more 
radical element, he rose high as a labor 
leader, serving about ten years as Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and as Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 1902, 
he was summoned by President Roose- 
velt to the White House to meet the 
rather untractable George F. Baer, and 
began negotiations which ended in the 
settlement of the great anthracite coal 
strike. Mitchell had no love for a strike 
as such, looking upon it only as a last 
available resort, when mediation and 
conciliation failed to do the work which 
justice seemed to him to demand. He 
was head, for a time, of the Trade 
Agreement section of the National Civic 
Federation, and served also on the New 
York State Workmen’s Commission. 
During the war, he served as Chairman 
of the Federal Food Board, and was also 
at the head of the State Food Adminis- 
tration Board of New York. At the 
time of his death *e was in active serv- 
ice on the Federal Milk Commission. In 
all these relations he manifested rigid 
honesty, intelligent insight, great ca- 
pacity for labor, and strong common 
sense. With the I. W. W. type of agita- 
tor he had nothing in common. If he 
made use of agitation at any time, it was 
only to remove what seemed to him ob- 
stacles to industrial justice. He may 
have made mistakes of diagnogis in par- 
ticular cases, but his purpose was al- 
ways legitimate, it was never revolu- 
tionary. 
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The Situation in the 
Senate 


INCE the last issue of the Review 

went to press, the majority and mi- 
nority reports of the Foreign Relations 
Committee have been presented to the 
Senate. It can not be said that the con- 
tents of either report have had any in- 
fluence upon shaping opinion, either in 
the Senate or the country at large. No 
new aspect of the controversy was 
brought to light; no old aspect received 
fresh illumination. The majority report, 
besides rehearsing the long-familiar ob- 
jections to unreserved acceptance of the 
treaty, ridicules the plea that delay is 
dangerous to the prospects of the res- 
toration of industry and business to a 
normal condition. The minority report 
lays solemn emphasis upon that plea, 
and declares the objections to unreserved 
acceptance to be purely factitious. That 
nothing novel is brought out implies no 
reproach to either side; it might, how- 
ever, have been hoped that one or both 
of the reports would give a new impres- 
siveness or persuasiveness to the case 
for its view. 

But, though the reports have not in 
themselves made any substantial con- 
tribution to the crystallization of opin- 
ion, their presentation—or rather the 
presentation of the majority report—ap- 
pears to have been the occasion of a 
noticeable change in the Senatorial 
alignment. Such appearances are often 
deceptive, and it would be a great mis- 
take, in the present instance, to regard 
them as conclusive. But on the face of 
the news it would seem that a tend- 
ency among the Republicans towards 
union upon a position more radical than 
that of the moderate reservationists 
was distinctly manifested after the 
submission of the report. Senator Mc- 
Cumber’s refusal, however, to go the 
whole way with his fellow-Republicans 
in the Committee is a landmark of the 
situation which must be kept in sight. 
It may be set down as certain that there 
are several other Senators who stand 
firmly with him; and it is quite within 
the probabilities that before the matter 
comes to a test this nucleus of steady 
supporters of a temperate and practical 
course will find a way to present their 
view in a form that will rally to it 
strong support. When the moment of 
actual decision arrives, the temper of 
the country and the temper of the Sen- 
ate may well prove to be quite different 
from that which is evidenced while 
everything is still at loose ends. 

The issue as between the proposal of 
the moderates and that of the Commit- 
tee is a vital one. Not only do the mod- 
erates propose no overt amendment to 
the treaty, but in framing the reserva- 
tions they have taken scrupulous care to 


make them, in both form and substance, 
as unobjectionable as possible to the 
other signatories of the treaty. On the 
other hand, the Committee has proposed 
amendments which would vitally alter 
the treaty, and has worded two of the 
reservations in language made unneces- 
sarily offensive apparently out of pure 
wantonness, while the most important 
of them—that relating to Article X—can 
hardly be understood otherwise than as 
outright annulment. The difference be- 
tween the two positions is in effect all 
the difference between acceptance and 
rejection of the treaty. 

It is true that even the course pro- 
posed by the moderates involves the 
possibility of difficulty as to the final 
consummation of the settlement. No one 
can say just what processes will have to 
be gone through to make all safe after 
a ratification of which any reservations 
form an integral part. The doctors dis- 
agree; but common sense seems clearly 
to point to the conclusion that, where an 
end is intensely desired and urgently 
needed by all parties, no great difficulty 
will be found in securing assent to a 
demand highly important to one of them, 
and comparatively indifferent to the 
rest. It appears to-day, and it has ap- 
peared all along, that there are prac- 
tically only two courses before the coun- 
try. Either we shall get together upon 
something very like the plan proposed 
by the moderate reservationists, or we 
shall not get together at all. 


The Real Issue at 


Boston 


HE question at issue in the Boston 
police strike is one that goes to the 
very heart of our national life. It is a 
question that is going to present itself 
in a hundred forms in the period of 
stress through which it seems only too 
clear that the country is bound to 
pass before things settle down to a 
condition of equilibrium. The question 
is whether the citizens of a common- 
wealth of freemen owe to the common- 
wealth as a whole a paramount alle- 
giance, or whether they may at any mo- 
ment throw off that allegiance and pur- 
sue their own special purposes regard- 
less of the claims of public law and the 
public safety. : 

For it is not the state of mind of the 
policemen themselves that chiefly makes 
the affair at Boston an occasion for 
grave solicitude. It is the state of mind 
of the people at large. If we have lost 
that instinct ef loyalty which should 
cause the whole community to be in- 
stantly shocked by the spectacle of the 
appointed guardians of the law deliber- 
ately attempting to paralyze the govern- 
ment of which they are the physical arm, 
then the whole structure of our laws 


and our government has lost its only 
secure foundation. It is upon that in- 
stinct of loyalty, and nothing else, that 
democratic institutions, in the last re- 
sort, can rest. Without it, they can not 
survive any really serious strain; and 
that ours are going to be subjected to 
very serious strain in the near future 
there is every reason to believe. 

Undoubtedly the eyes of the people of 
Boston were opened to the immediate 
significance of the policemen’s revolt as 
soon as its consequences of shocking 
lawlessness and anarchy set in, and they 
set in very soon. Undoubtedly, too, a 
majority of the population felt at once 
that the strike was an_ intoler- 
able offense against the first principles 
of government. But the fact that it 
took place at all is conclusive evidence 
that a very considerable part of the pop- 
ulation had no such feeling. Had there 
not been an atmosphere favorable to it 
in a large element of the community, the 
idea of the strike could not have been 
seriously entertained by the policemen 
themselves. 

The issue precipitated in so gross a 
form at Boston is one which, in forms 
less palpable but by no means less se- 
rious, the American people will be 
called upon to confront in many direc- 
tions. It is quite certain that they have 
not, even under the stress of present-day 
confusions and excitements, drifted so 
far away from their moorings that they 
will fail to grapple with it firmly when 
the question of order or anarchy is put 
before them in a shape so simple and 
direct as that of the outbreak of crim- 
inality and disorder at Boston. But it is 
not so certain that they will adequately 
realize what is at stake when sinister 
consequences are less obvious and less 
immediate, though the principle in- 
volved is the same. Upon those who 
bear any share in the formation of pub- 
lic sentiment, no duty is more impera- 
tively laid to-day than that of strength- 
ening the hold upon the people of the 
essential principles of government; and 
upon those who have coquetted with 
notions that are subversive of these 
principles rests a heavy responsibility. 

These misleaders of opinion do not 
call themselves anarchists—though, as 
we have had occasion to point out, one 
of the most conspicuous of them re- 
cently came out in an explicit advocacy 
of anarchy as a goal to be striven for, 
and to be reached in a fairly near fu- 
ture. What they do is to cast all pos- 
sible discredit upon the existing order, 
without incurring the odium of actually 
proposing its destruction; to ignore or 
belittle what established institutions do 
for us and to magnify what they fail to 
do; to shut their eyes to the history of 
the hard-won progress of the past and 
to represent as the simplest thing in the 
world the realization of roseate visions 
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of imagined progress in the future. 
Upon immature or undisciplined minds, 
the natural consequences of a prolonged 
course of this kind of teaching is to pro- 
duce the feeling that government as we 
know it is, if not an absolute evil, at 
least a thing to which we owe only a 
feeble or temporary allegiance. 

It is possible that the experiences at 
Boston will have the effect of recalling 
many who have lightly allowed them- 
selves to fall into this frame of mind to a 
sober realization of the vital facts of the 
social order. That order has not been 
created by mere contrivance; it is not 
the result of the happy thoughts of a 
few clever lawmakers or philosophers. 
Society is held together by sentiments 
that have grown up in the course of 
ages, and that have become almost as 
instinctive and as deep-seated as the 
feelings of parent for child or of child 
for parent. It is full of conflicting in- 
terests and jarring passions—interests 
and passions of classes as well as of in- 
dividuals; and it goes on with tranquil- 
ity and harmony because, on the whole, 
everybody acknowledges that the au- 
thority of law and government is su- 
perior to the claims of these interests 
and passions. Laws and forms of gov- 
ernment are, to be sure, subject to 
change; and from these changes may 
come great benefits. But all the bene- 
fits that can come from any specific 
changes which, humanly speaking, can 
be looked upon as possible, are of trif- 
ling importance in comparison with 
those benefits which the mere existence 
of law and government—the mere ac- 
knowledgment of their supreme author- 
ity—is silently conferring upon us all 
the time, and of which we are usually as 
unconscious as of the air we breathe. 
The time was—and that not at all long 
ago—when all this was a truism; but 
the time has come when it has to be 
asserted as a militant principle. It must 
be made plain that no such defiance of 
the first principles of government as is 
involved in the attitude of the striking 
policemen will be tolerated by the Amer- 
ican people. 


Labor and Capital to 
Talk it Over 


S we move nearer to the conference 
between representatives of labor 

and capital, which the President has 
called for October 6, the sense of its 
importance increases. If the conference 
in the end should accomplish nothing, 
the manner in which the mere prospect 
of such a thing has been received on all 
sides would testify to the existence of a 
very general desire that labor and cap- 
ital should at this time make every ef- 
fort to get together on a human and en- 
lightened plane. Continued warfare be- 








tween belly and members is not merely 
destructive; it is ridiculous. For all to 
go down to destruction together is bad 
enough, but to do so through stupidity 
and selfishness is far worse. But this 
conference can not possibly end in mere 
negation; it can do good, perhaps a great 
deal of good, or it can do harm and also, 
quite possibly, a great deal of harm. 
The result will depend on the men who 
are to compose it and on the spirit in 
which they address themselves to its 
delicate and difficult problems. 

So far as it has been indicated the 
constitution of the conference leaves 
something to be desired. Something 
like a fairly representative body may 
eventually be convened but it can not be 
said that the method of its selection is 
by any means certain to produce that 
result. Of the forty-five members, five 
are to be appointed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and five by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. So far, so good. But the far- 
mers, who represent a good half of the 
production of the country, appear at 
the conference with only three spokes- 
men, but one more than the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, who seem to have 
very little justification, if any at all, for 
participating in the discussion. The im- 
portant industries of transportation and 
of mining, on the board, fare worse than 
agriculture; they have no representa- 
tives at all. Labor is officially repre- 
sented only by the American Federation 
of Labor, which has as many delegates, 
fifteen, as the combined groups already 
mentioned. But the many shop organi- 
zations and the vast body of unorganized 
labor, together greatly surpassing the 
Federation in numbers, though not in 
power, go unrepresented. 

There is, however, one point at which 
it is possible to make or break the con- 
ference. In the President’s hands lies 
the choice of fifteen delegates, a third 
of the whole number. Here is the op- 
portunity somewhat to redress whatever 
lack of balance the make-up of the con- 
ference may then show. But more im- 
portant still, from this group are most 
likely to come the men who shall be capa- 
ble of directing the conference to wise 
and constructive action, the men who 
can create its atmosphere of intelligent 
good will and generous codperation 
towards attainable ends. Men of vision 
they must be, but men also who are capa- 
ble of interpreting in a rational man- 
ner what it is they see. 

The kind of man who takes in all 
seriousness Mr. Lloyd George’s preélec- 
tion vision of a “new world, where labor 
shall have its just reward and only in- 
dolence shall suffer want,” which is to 
supplant an old world “scarred by slums, 
disgraced by sweating, where unemploy- 
ment, through the vicissitudes of indus- 
try, brought despair to multitudes of 


humble homes, a world where, side by 
side with want there was waste of the 
inexhaustible riches of the _ earth, 
partly through ignorance and want of 
forethought, partly through intrenched 
selfishness,” will not be a very helpful 
member of the conference. He might 
in all fairness be allowed a voice, but 
it should come a long way this side of 
being a controlling voice, because he has 
nothing to contribute to the ends for 
which the conference is organized. His 
object is quite other: to destroy this 
world that exists, the much hard-won 
good, along with the very considerably 
remediable bad. To a question what he 
is going to make the new world out of 
when he has destroyed the old, he has 
no answer save a pitying smile. Enough 
for him to echo Miranda’s cry, “Oh 
brave new world!” and, presumably, it 
will somehow appear. 

If, therefore, the President is fortu- 
naie in his selection of men who at once 
see the limits as well as the yet un- 
realized power of human industry, and 
if they in turn are so fortunate as 
to meet with representatives of labor 
who come to consult on ways of better- 
ing a situation by no means hopeless and 
not to deliver an ultimatum, October 6 
may yet come to be regarded as the 
birthday of a world, which by its cour- 
ageous and enlightened acceptance of 
what man has already achieved for him- 
self, coupled with an increasingly in- 
telligent desire to improve the condi- 
tions to which step by step he has 
worked his way up from savagery, may 
so transform itself as to deserve, in 
long retrospect, to be called indeed 


Cardinal Mercier 


HEN General Pershing, leading the 
parade on Wednesday of last week, 
arrived at the grand stand in front of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, he dismounted to 
accept a bouquet of roses from a pretty 
Knights of Columbus worker, who was 
thanked by the General with a kiss. It 
was then that some one told the hero of 
the day that Cardinal Mercier was on 
the stand, and he forthwith went over to 
salute him. There they stood, face to 
face, the wielders of the sword and of 
the cross, joint victors in their war for 
right and freedom. That the Cardinal’s 
presence was revealed to the General al- 
most by accident is significant of the 
quiet, unobtrusive manner in which the 
prelate fought his war against the 
enemy. All the attention of the world 
was riveted on the deeds of the men of 
action; the heroism of the battlefield 
held the public in suspense, and the 
roses which pretty hands gathered when 
the victory was won were for the brave 
warrior who had faced death in the 
trenches. But this Christian warrior 
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had faced worse than personal annihila- 
tion—the death of all faith and hope in 
the hearts of the flock entrusted to his 
charge. To fight that ally of the Prus- 
sian, the people’s despair, systematically 
reinforced by the enemy with all the 
devilish powers of terrorism, deporta- 
tion, and starvation, demanded from the 
shepherd a constant heroism of the soul 
transcending the courage of the fighting 
soldier. 

Désiré Joseph, Cardinal Mercier, 
Archbishop of Malines, was in the oc- 
cupied territory of Belgium the embod- 
iment of the nation’s resolve never to 
stoop to the oppressor. Before the self- 
contained power of this physically weak, 
emaciate man with the sharp, thin fea- 
tures, the German satrap, Freiherr von 
Bissing, was forced to yield. Against 
his strength of soul physical force could 
not prevail. When in January, 1915, the 
Cardinal had incensed the despot in 
Brussels by some utterances in a pas- 
toral letter to his people, which was read 
in all the churches of his diocese on the 
first Sunday of the new year, Bissing 
sent an officer to Malines to demand 
from the prelate the retraction of the 
offensive passages. But Cardinal Mer- 
cier maintained his right as a Belgian 
to give utterance to his Belgian feelings, 
and refused to withdraw a single word. 
“When on August 2, 1914, a foreign 
Power, trusting to force and forgetful 
of its treaty oath, dared violate our in- 
dependence . . .” were the words that 
had especially roused the ire of the Gov- 
ernor-General. A German guard at the 
entrance of the Episcopal Palace was the 
Prussian argument to disprove the 
truth of that statement. But Freiherr 
von Bissing was given to understand by 
his diplomatic adviser Baron von der 
Lancken that this attempt against the 
personal liberty of the Monsignore was 
contrary to the policy which aimed at 
winning the hearts of the Flemish peo- 
ple by a show of respect to the Catholic 
Church. For it is among the Flemish 
half of the Belgian nation that the 
Catholic clergy has almost absolute 
sway. In the Walloon districts, on the 
other hand, with their coal mines and 
large industrial centres, socialism pre- 
vails. And as the Germans, at that 
time, were naively hoping to bring about 
a schism between Walloon and Flemish 
Belgium by holding up to Flanders the 
bait of autonomy under a German pro- 
tectorate, they reckoned on the support 
of the clergy, whose lead the Flemish 
people were sure to follow. So the guard 
was withdrawn from the Archbishop’s 
door; but to screen his defeat the Gov- 
ernor issued an order to the priests of 
the diocese of Malines in which he men- 
daciously gave out that His Eminence 
regretted the effect caused by his pas- 
toral and no longer insisted on its be- 
ing read on following Sundays. The lie 


was immediately overtaken by the Car- 
dinal’s denial: ‘Neither verbally nor in 
writing have I withdrawn any, and I do 
not now withdraw any, of my former 
instructions, and I protest against the 
violence done to the liberty of my pas- 
toral ministry.” 

A year later a similar passage at arms 
took place in which, again, the man of 
the cross proved the stronger of the two. 
His Eminence preached a Lenten sermon 
which incurred the wrath of the Gover- 
nor. His secretary Monsignore Loncin 
and the publisher of the sermon were ar- 
rested. But the Cardinal himself the 
tyrant dared not touch. Nor could the 
words of comfort he had spoken to his 
people be arrested on their way from 
mouth to mouth: “In recognition of the 
moral truth that justice passes force, 
you have sacrificed your possessions, 
your homes, your sons, your husbands, 
and, after eighteen months of suppres- 
sion, you remain proud of your deed as 
you were on the first day. And all over 
the world your self-abnegation is under- 
stood and admired... . Still from 
the very beginning I have made you feel 
that I foresaw a long time of trial. But 
the natural and supranatural conviction 
that the ultimate victory will be ours is 
anchored in my soul deeper than ever.” 

That anchorage has remained firm to 
the last, through the heaviest of storms. 
Though in many a blast the ship of his 
conviction was shaken, it was never 
swept off its moorings. By constant ex- 
hortation, by the example of his own 
unbending spirit, by the devout expres- 
sion of his faith in God, he sustained his 
weak, his almost dying people. Of all 
the figures whose greatness the war has 
revealed to the world, Cardinal Mercier 
seems to us the most imposing. 

“IT have come to thank America for 
what she has done for Belgium,” were 
the first words which His Eminence 
spoke on setting foot on land. Our debt 
to him is greater than Belgium’s debt to 
us. For he has given to us, as to all 
the world, a matchless example of moral 
strength and courage, to keep alive our 
faith in the power of good over evil. 


The Apologies of 
Ludendorff and von 
Tirpitz 
* E were steeped in illusions about 

our enemies, the nature of their 
war aims, their conduct of the war, and 
the nature of the economic war,” says 
Admiral von Tirpitz in the opening par- 
agraphs of his memoirs, now in course 
of publication by a syndicate of Ameri- 
can newspapers. General Ludendorff’s 
vision is still sadly dimmed by one of 
these illusions when he repeats, in his 
story of the war, the childish statement 


that America simply did not understand, 
that she had never really known Ger- 
many in time of peace, and was misled 
into opposition by viewing all the events 
of the earlier period of the war through 
the glasses of Entente propaganda. It 
might be well for the German universi- 
ties to send over some of their match- 
less experts in quantitative research and 
have a tabulation made of the contents 
of American newspapers during the 
period when American opinion was get- 
ting its bearings on the war. The re- 
sult would show that the decision was 
hampered by no lack of amplified and 
oft-repeated statement of the German 
point of view. In fact, Germany suf- 
fered in American opinion not because 
she was kept from stating her case, but 
because she stated it all too clearly. For 
even her deliberate misstatements, with 
the interpretative comment of her ac- 
tions, let the fundamental truth shine 
plainly through. : 

Admirals and generals, the Kaiser 
and his chosen counselors, may look this 
way and that for someone else upon 
whom to lay the blame for the lack of 
success of a work so long and so mi- 
nutely planned. History will not charge 
it to individual errors in execution, but 
will find for it a deeper and broader 
basis in the fact that Germany, misled 
by the host of self-induced illusions 
which Von Tirpitz so readily admits, had 
thrown herself squarely across the main 
current of modern political progress. 
In such a contest a final success was im- 
possible from the outset. A delay of the 
disaster could only increase its violence 
and completeness, and the advice of a 
von Tirpitz, heeded or unheeded, could 
play no fundamentally important rdéle. 

It must be said for the Admiral that 
he had some sense of the danger to Ger- 
many lurking in the ruthless use of 
submarines at the start. His desire 
was for a less spectacular beginning and 
a gradual working up to the point where 
outside opinion would have received with 
less shock such deeds as the sinking of 
the Lusitania. But after the blunder of 
the Lusitania had been committed, there 
should have been no further hesitation. 
Germany should boldly have maintained 
the legality of the act, he thinks, and 
gone vigorously on. His assertion that 
American expressions of indignation at 
the act were largely bluff merely illus- 
trates how impervious to the thoughts 
and feelings of others the callousness of 
Prussianism had rendered the German 
leaders. The reply to President Wilson’s 
note on the sinking of the Sussex, he 
says, “was the beginning of our capit- 
ulation. By promising to in- 
demnify the families of the victims of 
the torpedoing of the Sussex, we showed 
the world that we were going down be- 
fore America. . . . By spurning at 


that time the salvation of submarine 
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warfare Germany signed away her 
birthright as one of the great powers. 
In fact, the record of the war is a 
record of one lost opportunity after an- 
other for Germany to wrest from Eng- 
land a satisfactory peace.” But after 
the weakening of 1916, “It is impossi- 
ble for me to make up my mind,” he 
says, “whether, if the responsibility had 
been left to me, and I had known all the 
facts, I still would have waged the sub- 
marine war in 1917. As an actual fact, 
at that time I had an instinctive feeling 
that it was too late, but I allowed my- 
self to be convinced by those in high 
office that it must be risked.” 

All this is only one of many proofs 
that the men at the top in Germany 
knew even then that the game was lost, 
as things stood, and were ready to try 
any desperate gambler’s chance rather 
than face the consequences of admitting 
defeat. For it was evident even then, 
to all who saw beneath the surface, that 
foremost among those consequences 
would be the ruin of the Hohenzollerns 
and their entire governmental machine. 
With the masses of Germany, loyalty to 
Kaiserism was largely a matter of the 
good things of this world which it prom- 
ised. With its confessed inability to 
make good, the bond could hold no 
longer. But the affection of Admiral 
von Tirpitz for the Hohenzollerns con- 
tinues, and he looks with a wholly pes- 
simistic eye upon the republican experi- 
ment. In the emphasis of rights rather 
than duties, in the unwillingness to ad- 
mit that real benefit to the individual 
can come only through living primarily 
for the state, he can see no pathway to 
national elevation. “I can not but fear,” 
he says, “that Germany has lost her last 
chance of rising to the position of a real 
Power.” Nor does he find hope in the 
thought of possible estrangement be- 
tween England and America. “I can not 
foresee any serious antagonism between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers.” 

A correspondent in one of the dailies 
likens the memoirs of these two German 
commanders to the Commentaries of 
Cesar and Xenophon’s Anabasis, but he 
wisely omits specifications. Neither the 
simple charm of Xenophon’s smoothly 
flowing narrative nor the quick energy 
and directness of that of Caesar have 
any counterpart here. What the inspir- 
iting power to repeat the Roman’s 
“Veni, vidi, vici” might have done 
for the style of either of them, the 
world fortunately will never know. But 
in their attempts to shift the responsi- 
bility for disaster from their own shoul- 
ders, these memoirs may perform a 
much needed service. For they are sure 
to draw a heavy cannonade of rejoinder, 
and from the entire mass of controversy 
the truth that Germany’s course was one 
stupendous blunder from beginning to 
end, and not a rational plan thwarted by 





avoidable blunders of detail, will at last 
work its way effectively into the con- 
sciousness of the German masses. And 
herein lies the necessary cornerstone 
for the rebuilding of Germany’s posi- 
tion in the world. 


A German Version of 
Archduke Joseph’s 


Coup 

HE story of Archduke Joseph’s re- 
cent strange coup d’état is still en- 
veloped in mystery. What were the 
forces on whose support he could rely in 
usurping power over the Hungarian 
state? The French papers, at the time, 
were particularly insistent on it that the 
unexpected return of the Hapsburg ré- 
gime in the eastern half of the old Dual 
Monarchy had not been brought about 
by the Rumanians. Their knowledge of 
the event did not go beyond this nega- 
tive statement. The Petit Journal, the 
organ of Minister Pichon, couched its 
comment on the news from Budapest in 

the following cautious terms: 

The Allies can only state the fact of the 
archduke’s appearance at the head of the 
Government. They will have to await his 
actions. The course of events will prob- 
ably compel them to enter into negotiations 
with him concerning the settlement of cur- 
rent affairs. But they will recognize him 
definitively and officially only in case of a 
majority of the country giving him its 
support. 

Were the men in power at Paris actu- 
ally so completely ignorant of what had 
really happened as the Petit Journal 
would have one believe? If so, the rep- 
resentatives of the Great Powers in 
Budapest either gave their benediction 
to the coup d’état on their own initiative, 
or allowed the Archduke to take the de- 
cisive step without any interference on 
their part. They were, at any rate, duly 
consulted by the Hapsburg aspirant to 
power before he entered upon his adven- 
turous move. His first step on arriving 
at Budapest, whither a military deputa- 
tion from the newly formed militia had 
invited him to come, was to call upon the 
several Entente missions. “The upshot 
of his negotiations with them,” said the 
Hungarian Correspondence Bureau at 
the time, “was the archduke’s decision 
to take upon himself the solution of the 
political crisis.” 

In view of the scarcity of facts that 
are allowed by official quarters to come 
to the knowledge of the public, it is of 
some interest to hear what the German 
comments were on the development of 
this mysterious revolution. They are, 
of course, not at all to be taken at their 
face value; but they may possibly help 
to throw some light on an extremely ob- 
scure phase of recent history. 

There is first a statement, made by 
the Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, accord- 











ing to which negotiations had been con- 
ducted in Switzerland between British 
agents and Emperor Karl concerning a 
possible restoration of the personal union 
between German Austria and Hungary. 
The plan was to appoint the former 
Emperor King of Hungary, and mean- 
while stir up a monarchist movement in 
German Austria. The plan was frus- 
trated by the refusal of the Emperor, 
who saw in the arrangement a personal 
degradation to which he would not sub- 
mit. Not until the idea of a Danube Fed- 
eration had been realized would he con- 
sent, he declared, to return to power. 
Archduke Joseph, however, was found 
willing to take his place in Hungary pro- 
visionally, which he was to cede to the 
ex-Emperor when the Entente should 
have succeeded in constituting that fed- 
eration. The Berlin paper accounted for 
the wish of the Entente to restore the 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs by the fear 
of France of a union of German Aus- 
tria with Germany. 

The Berliner Tageblatt confirmed this 
last statement: “The new Danube Fed- 
eration, under Entente control, was to 
serve as an instrument wherewith to 
weaken the German Empire.” The edi- 
tor, Theodor Wolff, who has long borne 
the repute of a reliable and conscien- 
tious writer, called the Entente’s sup- 
port of Archduke Joseph the reward for 
his misconduct in the battle of the 
Piave, “where Austria was beaten be- 
cause the Archduke withdrew his Hun- 
garian divisions from the field.” 

Vorwéarts, though it saw in the Haps- 
burg revolution not an anti-German but 
an anti-socialist move, agreed with the 
other Berlin papers in believing some of 
the Entente missions to have been the 
wire-pullers behind the scene. “The 
capitalist governments of the Entente 
are on the alert to expel the organized 
workers everywhere from the powerful 
position they have gained by the revolu- 
tion. To attain that end they are will- 
ing to join hands with the recently 
dethroned and, up to now, hostile dy- 
nasties, and they find in reckless Com- 
munist adventures such as the dictator- 
ship of Bela Kun a welcome pretext for 
making such a volte-face.” 

In the absence of any proof it is im- 
possible to decide whether this repre- 
sentation of the event, given by German 
papers of various political convictions, 
was solely due to the German prejudices 
which their editors have in common or 
had some degree of foundation in the 
facts. An authoritative statement of 
the relation between Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
test and the final action of the Versailles 
Council demanding Joseph’s retirement 
—whether, namely, that protest caused, 
or merely accelerated, the Council’s ac- 
tion, or whether the two events merely 
happened to come so close together— 
would do much to clear up the mystery. 
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The Demand for Withdrawal From 


Siberia 


UBLIC opinion is much confused as 

to the situation in Russia and our 
proper policy with reference to it. In 
general it may be assumed that the vast 
majority of right-minded people look 
with abhorrence upon the Bolshevik 
Government and what it represents. 
They sympathize with the efforts which 
patriotic Russians are making to drive 
out the brutal, German-inspired tyranny 
that has ruined their land, and to re- 
store the national Russian state, for 
they are coming to understand how es- 
sential this is for the future peace of the 
world. They are still a trifle uneasy as 
to the aims and purposes of the Omsk 
Government, for the flood of anti-Kol- 
chak propaganda has not been without 
some effect. But what they do not see 
is that we should take any part in this 
movement or interfere in any way in 
what they consider to be the domestic 
concern of the Russian people. This 
feeling is voiced in the insistent demand 
that American troops be withdrawn from 
Siberia, and certain Senators have found 
this a popular and responsive chord to 
strike and a vulnerable point at which to 
attack the Administration. 

Since the war is over as far as we 
are concerned, it is not without reason 
that they ask by what right and for 
what purpose over 8,000 American 
troops are maintained in Eastern Si- 
beria. To answer the question requires 
a brief survey of the situation and the 
steps in our policy that led up to it. An 
examination will show that we had a 
good reason for sending the troops there 
and that the question of withdrawing 
them is not so simple as it might appear, 
but is bound up with and complicated by 
weighty considerations pertaining to our 
general policy in the Far East. The oc- 
casion for sending our troops to Vladi- 
vostok in the first place was the obliga- 
tion to come to the succor of our allies, 
the Czechoslovaks, then at war with 
our enemies and threatened with de- 
struction by armies of German-led Bol- 
sheviks. The need was imperative and 
we could not in honor refuse. We did, 
however, delay considerably, pending the 
conclusion of protracted negotiations 
with Japan, whom we suspected of ul- 
terior designs, but we finally came to an 
agreement whereby both countries were 
to send expeditions of specified size, 
and accordingly a force of American sol- 
diers was landed at Vladivostok. 

At this point, however, the American 
policy becomes difficult to understand. 
It was announced that the purpose of 
the American troops was to guard the 
rear of the Czechoslovaks, and that they 
were therefore to remain at Vladivostok. 





This was, of course, absurd, for the 
15,000 Czechoslovaks at Vladivostok 
needed no guarding; they were abun- 
dantly able to take care of themselves. 
But the 40,000 west of Irkutsk were in 
grave danger. They were in desperate 
straits for arms and munitions, and a 
powerful and well-armed force inter- 
vened between them and their fellow- 
soldiers at Vladivostok. As a matter 
of fact, these brave men finally suc- 
ceeded in breaking through and making 
their way eastward without our assist- 
ance. So they owed us no gratitude, for 
the instructions to our troops prevented 
them from going to their aid. 

Meanwhile, the people of Siberia and 
Eastern Russia, thanks to the Czecho- 
slovaks, had been able to throw off the 
Bolshevik yoke. They welcomed the ar- 
rival of the Americans and believed that 
they were coming to aid them. They 
had good grounds for such a belief, for it 
had been announced that one of the pur- 
poses was to stabilize the efforts of the 
Russians to establish their government, 
and they had been faithful to the Allies 
and were fighting against the Germans 
and the German-led Bolsheviks on the 
Volga front. They saw clearly that if 
we helped them maintain the struggle 
on this front it would improve the situa- 
tion on the western front in France. 
But when this help did not come and 
the American troops remained inactive 
in Vladivostok, wide currency was given 
to the belief that they had been sent 
there, not to aid the Russian people, 
but merely to guard vast stores of sup- 
plies in which America had a financial 
interest. Meanwhile, Japanese troops 
aided the Czechoslovaks and Russians 
and cleared the Amur Valley of Bol- 
shevik bands. 

Another unfortunate situation arose. 
Apparently under instructions from 
Washington, General Graves, the Amer- 
ican commander, assumed what was 
termed an attitude of “neutrality” with 
reference to Russian “factions.” This, 
of course, meant neutrality as between 
Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks. In the 
meantime, the Russians had united in 
setting up a government of all Siberia 
at Omsk. The decent people of Vladi- 
vostok, of course, gave their hearty sup- 
port, but the town was filled with tran- 
sient Bolsheviks and German agents, 
who made strenuous efforts to incite re- 
bellion against the central Government. 
Our people seemed unable to understand 
this and appeared to maintain that any 
community had a right to determine its 
own government and allegiance inde- 
pendently of the Siberian authorities. 
The effect of this policy was to protect 





the Bolsheviks and afford them a refuge, 
while our military zone became a van- 
tage ground on which they could agitate 
without hindrance and from which they 
could launch marauding expeditions. It 
is not strange, therefore, that the peo- 
ple of Siberia came to regard the Amer- 
icans as the supporters of their enemies, 
and a strong anti-American feeling 
grew up, a feeling which was encour- 
aged by the Japanese. So strong, in- 
deed, did this feeling become that the 
Omsk Government felt impelled to inti- 
mate very plainly that it did not wish 
any American troops sent westward. 
Nevertheless, after an _ inter-Allied 
agreement had been reached with refer- 
ence to the Transsiberian railway, a 
quota of American troops was sent to 
do duty as guards along the line east 
of Irkutsk. Here again their instruc- 
tions, which limited them to a narrow 
zone on either side of the railroad, 
made their work dangerous and ineffec- 
tive, while the policy of “neutrality” 
brought about a situation in which 
open conflicts were narrowly averted. 
The upshot of the whole situation is 
that the American expedition to Siberia 
has been a lamentable failure. We have 
given no aid to the Russian people in 
stabilizing their efforts to set up their 
government, but rather have hindered 
them and have won for America general 
suspicion and dislike. As far as the 
Omsk Government is concerned, the 
withdrawal of our troops would be a 
relief, save for one consideration. They 
are, to be sure, employed at present in 
guarding a section of the railroad, but 
other troops could perform this service 
as well. Yet if we withdraw, we leave 
the whole situation in the hands of 
Japan. From the day our troops leave, 
the Japanese will be in complete con- 
trol of. the railway from Vladivostok to 
Irkutsk, and the All-Russian Govern- 
ment at Omsk will be entirely at their 
mercy. The Omsk Government will be 
obliged to come to terms with them and 
adjust its policy to their aims. The with- 
drawal of American troops from Si- 
beria, therefore, is not merely a matter 
of policy as between Bolsheviks and 
anti-Bolsheviks. The real issue is 
whether we shall scuttle the ship and 
let Japan salvage it. To do so will re- 
lieve homesick boys and anxious par- 
ents, and give great satisfaction to the 
radical agitators who are playing the 
German-Bolshevik game, but it will have 
a mighty influence on all our future re- 
lations with Russia, when the present 
chaos has passed and she comes back 
into her own as a national state and a 
great European Power. And meanwhile, 
we are not absolved from the pledge 
of support and assistance to Admiral 
Kolchak and his associates given by the 
Conference at Paris. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 
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Italy’s Point of View 


HE Governments of France, England, 

and the United States have had Italy 
by the throat at the Peace Conference. 
The situation has been plain enough; 
Italy is to-day immediately dependent 
upon the Allies, and particularly upon 
the United States, for financial assist- 
ance, for food supplies, and for the coal 
and raw materials required by her in- 
dustries; consequently, they can force 
her to sign eventually any peace which 
they choose to dictate. 

It will be remembered that England 
and France showed themselves humble 
enough in 1915, when cap in hand they 
sought Italy’s saving intervention in 
the war; and the primary consideration 
which they sincerely urged upon her 
then was her vital interest in the 
Adriatic. “Italy has certainly need of 
possessing this second lung in order to 
breathe normally,” declared the London 
Times on March 25, 1915. “There is 
not a single Italian patriot who does not 
understand that the question of the 
Adriatic takes precedence over every 
other in his country and can be solved 
only through her intervention,” pleaded 
her later arch-enemy Gouvain in the 
Journal des Débats of February 4, 1915. 

Indeed, as early as August 27, 1914, 
the London Times had issued an appeal 
to Italy for the liberation from Austrian 
domination of “the Italians of Dalmatia 
and Istria.” 

Italy entered the war on May 24, 1915, 
entered “in the cause of civilization and 
justice;” and the assistance which she 
subsequently rendered the Allies by 
offering up 460,000 of her best citizens 
and from seventy to eighty per cent. of 
her national wealth alone made possible 
the common victory over the Central 
Empires. She risked freely all that she 
had, trusting in the honor of England 
and France to secure that for which her 
heroes were giving their lives—a just 
and permanent peace in Europe, with the 
completion and future security of Italian 
national territory. Now that the vic- 
tory has been won and that she is com- 
pletely in the power of the Allies, what 
is their policy towards her? If the 
Nation is to be believed in its statement 
of May 3, “they made up their minds 
some time ago to cut her adrift by the 
first of October and let her sink or swim, 
survive or perish, from that time on. 

. . How can she refuse to sign the 
peace?” 
She can not refuse. 

But is the policy of coercion of a faith- 
ful ally wise? Leaving aside considera- 
tions of their international honor and 
integrity, in the name of which the great 
war was fought, is it desirable that 
England and France—with their asso- 
ciate the United States—should force 


The answer is quite simple: 


Italy to sign a peace which she believes 
to be manifestly unjust in her regard? 
She may well recall Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment of February 11, 1918: “Nothing 
settled by force, if settled wrong, is set- 
tled at all. It will presently have to be 
re-opened.” 

Italy’s claims have been frankly stated 
from the outset, and consistently main- 
tained. Sonnino’s declaration in Par- 


liament on June 20, 1917, is a character-~ 


istically honest exposition of her posi- 
tion, setting it forth as in full harmony 
with the international principles laid 
down by the Allies: “Our aspirations 
are for liberty and security, both for 
ourselves and for others. We have no 
desire to acquire frontiers that would 
constitute a menace to a neighbor or a 
peril to anyone, but simply frontiers that 
will serve as a bulwark for the inde- 
pendence of our country and a guaran- 
tee of its pacific civic progress.” In other 
words, Italy means to have frontiers that 
will assure her at least a minimum of 
safety, rendering normal disarmament 
possible and enabling her people to go 
about the business of life without con- 
stant preoccupation over the danger of 
surprise and attempts at domination on 
the part of their neighbors. No one can 
deny Italy’s right to have such frontiers, 
and she hopes to obtain them by the 
treaty of peace now under discussion. 
If, however, she should be forced to sign 
the peace without them, she believes that 
it would simply mean that the question 
“will presently have to be re-opened.” 
So it was after the peace “settled wrong” 
in 1859. So it was after the peace “set- 
tled wrong” in 1866. Mr. Wilson believes 
that we are “living in a new world”’— 
but the eternal course of justice does 
not change. 

The minimum frontiers to which 
Italy has a right for purposes of self- 
defense were exactly determined by the 
English, French, Russian, and Italian 
Governments in 1915, and the decision 
was then recorded in a secret document 
known as the Treaty of London, which 
gave definite assurances. Mr. Wilson, 
however, has a particular aversion to 
secret diplomacy and secret treaties, un- 
less he himself has been in the secret-— 
though he has made an exception of the 
secret Japanese treaty with the Allies, 
of 1917, which secures great concessions 
to Japan in China, against China’s sov- 
ereign will. Mr. Wilson, therefore, put 
his veto upon the Treaty of London— 
although on February 11, 1918, he had 
declared that the United States had “no 
desire to act as arbiter in European ter- 
ritorial disputes.” But even if this 
binding document is to be treated as a 
scrap of paper, the fact remains recorded 
in it that England and France recog- 





nized in 1915 the justice of Italy’s pres- 
ent claims. 

What has induced the recent radical 
changes in policy of France and England 
towards Italy with regard to the 
Adriatic? For it is generally known 
that Mr. Wilson has not stood alone in 
contesting Italy’s rights at the Peace 
Conference, but that his opposition has 
been supported, if not inspired, by 
Clémenceau and Lloyd George. If the 
Allies called upon Italy to liberate the 
Italians of Istria and Dalmatia in 1914, 
why should they now seek to prevent 
these Italians, finally liberated, after im- 
measurable sacrifice, from becoming cit- 
izens of the Mother Country? It is not 
without interest in this connection to 
recall certain historic declarations made 
in past phases of Franco-Italian rela- 
tions. At the time of Garibaldi’s famous 
expedition of the Thousand in 1860, 
Prince Napoleon maintained that from 
the French point of view Italian unity 
was not desirable: “A nation of twenty- 
five millions of men (to-day forty mil- 
lions), grouped together under a power- 
ful dynasty at the doors of France, 
frightened him; the influence which 
France had long exercised over the Latin 
races would suffer cruelly from it. He 
wished an Italy divided into three king- 
doms, one at the north, one at the cen- 
tre, and a third at the south.” Such was 
the view of the Government of the Sec- 
ond Empire: a united and strong Italy 
was contrary to the interests of France. 
Nor was the downright policy of the 
future leader of the French Republic 
different; on March 4, 1867, Thiers de- 
clared in the French Chamber: “Had 
I enjoyed the honor of directing the des- 
tinies of France when this question 
arose, I would have employed all the 
force at my disposal to prevent Italian 
unity.” 

One can not believe that a similar aver- 
sion to a strong Italy prevails among the 
majority of the French people to-day, 
yet the position taken by Clémenceau 
at the Peace Conference would clearly in- 
dicate this attitude on the part of the 
French Government; and that this is its 
attitude is the common belief in Italy. 
The French people must realize that a 
strong Italy would have saved them from 
Germany in 1870, that a strong Italy 
did save them from Germany in 1914 and 
1915, and that if they are skeptical as 
to the efficacy of a League of Nations as 
a panacea for all international evils, a 
strong and friendly Italy will be an in- 
valuable bulwark against the enemies of 
France in the future. 

But it has been said that Italy’s claims 
for national defense are exaggerated. 
Can this charge be maintained? The 
general staff of the Italian Navy, com- 
posed of officers of the highest ability 
and integrity, have clearly demonstrated 
to the Peace Conference, as they believe, 
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that Sebenico and a certain number of 
the Dalmatian islands indicated in the 
Treaty: of London are essential to the 
security of Italy in the Adriatic. These 
naval officers have borne the heavy re- 
sponsibility of directing Italian naval 
defense, characterized by some of the 
most brilliant achievements of the World 
War, for over three years. Do you now 
charge them with ignorance, or bad 
faith, in their claims? In one of the 
“technical” discussions held in Paris re- 
garding Italian claims in the Adriatic, 
the American “expert,” a smug professor 
of one of our great universities, who had 
been dressed up in khaki as a major, 
declared that the American delegation 
was very well informed upon the ques- 
tions under debate; it had been studying 
them for three months. “Indeed,” re- 
plied the Italian naval officer, Italy’s 
“expert,” who had served for three years 
during the war in command of a cruiser 
in the Adriatic, “we have been studying 
them for two thousand years.” One may 
be permitted to ask whether in questions 
of sea power it is usual to submit to the 
decisions of other nations issues of vital 
national defense? Who decides whether 
Gibraltar shall belong to Spain or Great 
Britain? And Malta? Have the French 
submitted the future of Djibouti to 
the League of Nations? Is the United 
States ready, at the dictation of an in- 
ternational tribunal, to relinquish to a 
European power her dominating in- 
fluence in Cuba? 

But, say those who hold Italy by the 
throat, Italy claims Fiume, which is not 
designated as Italian in the Treaty of 
London; its hinterland is Slav; and the 
claims of Italy both in Fiume and in 
the zone of naval defense embracing 
Zara and Sebenico and the Dalmatian 
islands are in conflict with the claims 
of the Jugoslavs. The truth is, how- 
ever, that Fiume, the vast majority of 
whose population is Italian, has of its 
own initiative declared its annexation to 
Italy—this by the right of self-deter- 
mination. The immediate hinterland is 
certainly Slav, and is not claimed by 
Italy. The vast commercial hinterland, 
however, served by the port, is for the 
most part not Slav, but Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak; and the Hungarian trade 
interests at Fiume, which concern prin- 
cipally agricultural produce, will be much 
safer in the hands of the Italians than 
in those of a competing agricultural na- 
tion like Jugoslavia. In 1912, to the 
commerce of Fiume the Jugoslavs them- 
selves contributed but 13 per cent.; for 
their own commerce they have abundant 
port facilities and opportunity for ex- 
tensive further port expansion on the 
Slav coast, both close by Fiume, and to 
the south where most of the small Slav 
export trade would originate. No valid 
reason, therefore, can be adduced for 
denying to Fiume its right of self-deter- 


mination, or for depriving Italy of 
Fiume, which is essential to the com- 
mercial unity of the Istrian peninsula. 

In regard to the claims of the Jugo- 
slavs, as Lord Cecil declared in Parlia- 
ment on May 22, 1918, “there is no in- 
compatibility between the aspirations of 
Italy and those of Jugoslavia’—mean- 
ing, of course, between their just aspira- 
tions. To Italy’s honest efforts to har- 
monize her claims with those of Jugo- 
slavia the records of the Congress of 
Rome bear witness. But the Jugoslav 
delegates have been false to their pledges 
there given; they shamelessly intrigued 
against Italy prior to the Peace Confer- 
ence, and after having solemnly pledged 
themselves to respect Italy’s “vital in- 
terests” of territorial defense and the 
rights of nationality, they have extended 
their own claims to include even Trieste 
and Gorizia. Trumbic declared on June 
18, 1918, that the Slav troops “would 
not fight to save Austria.” How mis- 
taken was his assurance may be gathered 
from the bulletins of the Austrian gen- 
eral staff upon the fiercely fought battle 
of Vittorio Veneto, in which many Jugo- 
slav regiments are cited by name as 
having fought with singular gallantry; 
in the fleet the Jugoslavs were equally 
faithful to Austria. The committee of 
Jugoslav émigrés which was intriguing 
with the Allies thus proved to have com- 
paratively little following among its own 
people, of whom the vast majority de- 
sired only independence under a triple 
Austro-Hungarian-Slav monarchy, for 
which declared end they fought fiercely 
against the Allies to the last—even 
against their “brothers,” the Serbs. 

If the Allies fought for the cause of 


liberty and justice against Germany, 
they fought for the same cause against 
the Jugoslavs (Croats and Slovenes) 
who faithfully supported Germany until 
the great Italian victory of Vittorio 
Veneto brought the overwhelming finale. 
Yet it is by the unjust claims of Jugo- 
slavia that the rights of Italy are con- 
tested. For the Allied cause Italy raised 
a fighting force equal to over 13 per cent. 
of her total population, a percentage 
greater than that reached by England, 
France, or the United States. Yet you 
would reward Italy with injustice in 
order that you may give a premium to 
the Jugoslavs, two-thirds of whose com- 
posite and unstable nationality, to the 
last hour of the world conflict, continued 
to sacrifice their lives for the cause of 
the Central Empires. If this be justice, 
we now live in a new world, indeed! 

No country in Europe has been more 
sincerely favorable to a League of Na- 
tions than Italy—but a League of 
Nations founded upon justice, guaran- 
teeing truly national frontiers and 
equitably distributing colonial mandates, 
not a League whose deliberations are a 
series of compromises dictated in the 
interest of the most powerful. “To this 
point has the logic of ambition brought 
Mr. Wilson,” observes the Corriere della 
Sera, voicing in its issue of July 23 the 
bitterness that is in Italy’s heart. “He 
has said ‘Yes’ to Japan because she is 
great and strong. He has said ‘No’ with 
regret to China, which is great but weak. 
He has said ‘No’ without any scruple 
whatever to Fiume, which is weak and 
small.” 

H. NELSON GAY 
Rome, August 5 


The Socialist Reaction 


MERICAN Socialism as a construc- 

tive force touched its highest point 
in the national convention of 1912 at 
Indianapolis. That convention was faced 
by a party crisis. The cult of “direct” 
action, sponsored by the I. W. W.,, 
had won many proselytes; and the 
term had come again to mean what it 
had meant forty years before, in the 
days of Bakunin. In its extreme form 
it meant, negatively, contempt for gov- 
ernment and abstention from political 
effort, and positively, reliance upon con- 
spiracy, sabotage, and destruction. In 
its milder forms it meant anything the 
individual chose to read into it. Num- 
bers of professed Socialists had caught 
the contagion, and they succeeded in 
making themselves felt and heard in 
the convention. 

The left displayed a fairly well-or- 
ganized front. Of course, not all its 
members—perhaps not even half—were 
extreme “direct” actionists. The fac- 
tion included persons of every degree 


of gradation from propagandists of the 
deed to mere emotional flappers. The 
faction was, however, at its core, a rein- 
carnation of the old foe against which 
Marx had thundered and which sup- 
posedly had been vanquished and laid 
to rest. This reémbodied thing had now 
come forth in a new guise, and it had 
brought to its support a hitherto un- 
known element in social radicalism— 
an element that had sprung up over- 
night some time in the early part of 
the year and was now hysterically mak- 
ing itself known. This element was 
composed of what were then known as 
parlor impossibilists and pink-tea revo- 
lutionists, though they are now usually 
referred to as boudoir Bolshevists. To 
the Roaring Jims and Wild Bills of the 
hinterland had been allied the Esmeral- 
das and Reginalds of the metropolitan 
coteries. 

This alliance of “fanatic roughneck 
and sentimental softhead” in the propa- 
gation of a resuscitated heresy was 
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looked upon by the guardians of the So- 
cialist faith as a grave menace. The 
movement meant, unless checked, the 
overturn and wreck of all that had been 
built up in forty years of hard and 
courageous work. In the convention of 
1912 the issue was fought out. There 
was a memorable debate, and in that 
debate the speakers of the constructive 
element placed the party squarely on the 
side of legalism and order. Unques- 
tionably the note of expediency was 
heard; “politics” was not forgotten; 
but in most of the speeches—particu- 
larly those of Delegates Charles Dobbs, 
Winfield R. Gaylord, and W. L. Garver 
—the ethical note was strongly empha- 
sized. “The working class,” said Mr. 
Dobbs, “is entitled to the best that there 
is in our civilization; ... and if the 
capitalist class desires to stain its hands 
with fraud and to practise violence, let 
us, who represent a new and construc- 
tive force, take our stand in favor of 
order as against chaos.” 

The convention agreed with him; and 
by a two-thirds vote, amid tense excite- 
ment, formally condemned the reaction- 
aries of the left and decreed the expul- 
sion from the party of every advocate of 
sabotage, violence, and abstention from 
political effort. A referendum to the 
membership of the party confirmed, by 
an equal majority, the verdict of the 
convention. 

All authoritative propaganda of So- 
cialism at that time emphasized its con- 
structive, its ethical, its humanitarian 
aspect. The platform, the official leaf- 
lets, the books and other writings of 
leading Socialists were consistent with 
one another. Had any anti-Socialist of 
the period 1906-14 pictured a Lenin- 
Trotsky régime as a Socialist ideal, he 
would have drawn upon himself from the 
propagandists of the faith a storm of 
denunciation. Socialism was explained, 
not as a reversion to terrorism and loot, 
but as the next stage in the march of 
civilization. True, there was to be revo- 
lution, but in the sense that the change 
was to be thoroughgoing. The transi- 
tion from capitalism would be made with 
the minimum of social dislocation, the 
maximum of regard for individual well- 
being. Socialism meant international- 
ism, but it did not mean anti-national- 
ism, and it made ample allowances for 
the obligations of national allegiance. 
The “bourgeois” state was not to be 
overthrown and abolished; it was to be 
conquered at the polls and gradually 
transformed into a social state, func- 
tioning for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Socialism, it should be noted, did not 
mean Communism; it meant the fullest 
individualism consistent with the com- 
mon welfare. Even the class war, though 
emphasized as a fact, was described in 
terms not unduly terrifying to the 


timid. In those days the capitalist was 
not necessarily a bad man; he was quite 
as much a slave to the system (even 
though a lucky one) as was the prole- 
tarian. The chief anathema was reserved 
for the revolutionary extremist and his 
dilettante worshiper. No dictum was 
oftener on the lips of the orthodox than 
that the extremist and his sentimental 
dupe were, consciously or unconsciously, 
mere tools of reaction. Above all, So- 
cialism meant democracy; everybody— 
at least every adult—should have a voice 
and vote in the conduct of the world’s 
affairs. Without democracy there could 
be no Socialism. 

This was the picture presented; and 
though a few ribald extremists hung 
about the fringes of the crowd and 
jeered at it, and most of the illuminati 
of the coteries superciliously rejected it 
as a thing quite too tame for souls of 
the real revolutionary vision and fire, it 
was the official picture. It had behind 
it the sanction of the leaders and the 
often repeated verdict of a plebiscite to 
the membership. 

Of the sincerity of one section of 
these spokesmen there can, of course, be 
no question. But doubtless also those 
who afterwards so completely stultified 
themselves were equally sincere. They 
pictured Socialism as they imagined it, 
and the transition from capitalism as 
they believed and hoped that it might 
happen. But when, not long after, came 
the great test, it was found that among 
Socialist spokesmen with presumably 
equal degrees of sincerity there were 
vast disparities of self-understanding. 
Some of them knew themselves, and 
some did not. The minority—which in- 
cluded, with many others, the men men- 
tioned above—found that they could con- 
sistently maintain their self-respect 
only by seceding from the party. The 
majority, under the increasing pressure 
of events on which they had not counted, 
gradually shifted their ground until to- 
day their attitude is on almost every 
point a complete reversal of that of five 
years ago. 

Three factors, then latent but brought 
into active expression by the great war, 
are responsible. The first was the strong 
racialism of the large German element 
of the party; the second was the pro- 
German subserviency of the equally 
large alien, but non-German, element; 
and the third, the perverse impossibilism 
of a considerable part of the American 
element—a mental state which finds its 
chief ecstasy in always being on the 
wrong side of every question and which 
naturally enough found merits in the 
autocracy of William Hohenzollern 
which it could not find in the democracy 
of the Joneses, Smiths, and Robinsons 
of the United States. It is well to re- 
member, in an age in which so many 
juvenile philosophers are perpetually 


challenging every accepted belief and 
standard, that sometimes at least the ob- 
vious explanation may be the true one. 
In this case it is the only conceivable 
one; and in spite of all the demurrers 
and protests of the accused, the fact re- 
mains that the Socialist shift is a prod- 
uct of Germanism. Had there been no 
war, there would have been no Socialist 
shift to Bolshevism; the Lenin-Trotsky 
régime (assuming that it could have 
come into being in a time of world 
peace) would to-day be denounced by the 
American Socialist leaders as a brutal 
travesty on Socialism. They would have 
followed Kautsky and Branting in their 
verdict; they would have listed the Bol- 
sheviki with the counter-revolutionists— 
the more or less conscious tools of a 
czaristic reaction. 

The change is so striking that it can 
not have escaped any observer. No time 
is now wasted in employing any of the 
old arguments. They have been re- 
morselessly scrapped. If now you want 
a picture of the Socialist state, you are 
directed to gaze at Soviet Russia; and 
if you ask about Socialist tactics and 
means, you are likely to be told that 
anything which produces results is sanc- 
tionable. Soviet Russia is a model in 
operation; and the exegesis and apclo- 
getics of Socialism depend, in large 
measure, upon what has happened in 
that land and what may yet happen. If 
you make any inquiry about such things 
as liberty, justice, fraternity, and de- 
mocracy, you are quite as likely as not 
to be told that the terms for these things 
are mere “bourgeois ideologies.” As for 
the word democracy, it was a good and 
useful word a few years ago, but new 
conditions have rendered its meaning 
vague: it may mean anything or noth- 
ing. 

What matters most is power; and 
what matters least is how it was ac- 
quired or how it is wielded, so long as 
it is maintained in the holy name of the 
proletariat. Of the glorification of pro- 
letarian power there is no end; and 
there is ready justification for the vio- 
lation of every right or principle for 
which official Socialism stood in the 
days before the war. Internationalism 
has become more or less anti-govern- 
mentalism. The nice distinctions be- 
tween Communism and Socialism have 
in the main been forgotten. Though 
there is still a professed reliance upon 
political action as a means of advancing 
the cause, an increasingly indulgent at- 
titude towards “direct” action brought 
about, in 1917, the repeal of the anti- 
sabotage clause. Moreover, the old an- 
tagonism towards the extremists and 
their parlor disciples had by 1917 disap- 
peared, and many of these intractable 
souls had become authoritative spokes- 
men of the movement. That within the 
last few months the old breach has 
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again been opened, and that the extrem- 
ists, with the relentless fury of an army 
of dervishes, are warring for the total 
obliteration of the Socialist party, 
merely adds a sequel of humiliation to 
a five years’ career of stultification. The 
party leaders had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose from their truckling 
to the extremists, and they are now pay- 
ing the penalty. They have drawn upon 
themselves a storm of objurgation. 
What it is all about must prove puz- 
zling even to one long experienced and 
well documented in radical controversy. 
But in any case it remits nothing in its 
sweeping denunciation; it concedes no 
shred of merit or honor to the party 
leaders. Even their stubborn resist- 
ance to America’s part in the war, which 
cost some of them long prison sentences, 
is now denounced by the ultras as an 
expression of mere “petty bourgeois 
pacifism,” a tawdry imitation of the 
simon-pure article of international revo- 
lutionary proletarian pacifism. 

The American Socialist party had its 
greatest opportunity in the days of 
1914-17. But saturated as it was with 
Germanism and pro-Germanism, and 
more or less tinctured with impossi- 
bilism, it drifted day by day into Bol- 
shevism. The gates were opened to 
what it once considered its greatest ene- 
mies—the Goths and Vandals of revo- 
lutionary extremism—with the inevi- 
table consequence of opening gates to 
enemies. Too late its leaders learned their 
mistake. They are modifying their Bol- 
shevism, and they are trying desper- 
ately to save something from the wreck. 
It appears, however, that there is little 
to save. The recent national referendum 
seems to show an overwhelming major- 
ity for Beyond-Bolshevism. The party 
as a political factor is thus doomed. It 
may continue a sort of death-in-life ex- 
istence after the pattern of its prede- 
cessor-contemporary, the Socialist Labor 
party; or it may be absorbed by some 
other organization, or it may merely 
die of inanition. Whatever its ultimate 
fate, it can now no longer be seriously 
regarded as a factor in the political 
struggle. 

In its better days this party was a 
power; and to those of us who were then 
among its fellowship it held the prom- 
ise of a glorious future. Now, the mere 
shadow of its former self, it awaits the 
inevitable end. “Men are we,” wrote 
Wordsworth, 


And must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed 
away. 


Yet the fitting regret in this case is 
not because of the impending extinction, 
but because of the fatuous course of so- 
cial and national apostasy which decreed 
that fate. 


W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 
Vim Vi Expellere 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Having thrown the barn doors wide 
open and fastened them back, now that 
the horse has been stolen, our wise 
and watchful authorities are scurrying 
hither and yon, crying stop thief, and 
asking for clues. There is one unmis- 
takable damning clue which anyone 
can see with his eyes shut, and it leads 
straight back to the social authorities 
themselves and from them higher up. It 
was, to begin with, the attitude and ac- 
tion of our Government in permitting 
Trotsky and his gang, after having 
urged the destruction of our institu- 
tions, to go to Russia, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Allied Govern- 
ments, with the declared purpose of 
taking her out of the war; and its 
further action when the Bolsheviki, not 
yet strong, had entered openly upon their 
career of murder and robbery, in refus- 
ing to join the Allies in putting them 
down and preventing the spread of their 
nefarious propaganda; and later its 
efforts more than once to treat with them 
on equal terms, a course that gave them 
clearly to understand that they were at 
liberty to send here as many emissaries 
and as much stolen money as they chose 
with which to spread their poison and 
carry on their warfare against us. 

This propaganda they have been carry- 
ing on without concealment on their 
part and without let or hindrance on 
the part of those we have set over us. 
So serenely confident were they of not 
being interfered with, reassured doubt- 
less by the declaration of a high officer 
of the Government that no matter what 
they said they would not be proceeded 
against unless there was an overt act, 
they have held public meetings, one of 
them presided over by a Government 
official, where anarchy and revolution 
were openly preached, and this after 
numerous bombs had been sent through 
the mails. The same doctrine has been 
proclaimed unhindered in numerous 
journals. 

We are now reaping the legitimate 
results, and all under the monstrous plea 
of free speech and a free press. As 
well talk of free murder and free plun- 
der, which is indeed what in stricken 
Russia has been attained. Every one 
knows that just as certainly as seed 
planted in a fertile soil will grow and 
bear fruit, incitements to the use of the 
bomb and the torch sown in idle, vicious, 
perverted, or disordered minds, spring 
up and bear fruits of anarchy and vio- 
lence. The authorities know well 
enough that all the money spent on 
propaganda was not for amusement but 





for results, and they know equally well 
what those results must be, and yet they 
have sat with folded arms and chanted 
and chattered of free speech and a free 
press, and let the teaching and training 
of anarchists and murderers go on be- 
fore their very eyes. Worse still, when 
a large band of them, caught red-handed 
in the West, were brought to New York 
to be deported, the Department of Labor, 
in which no such power should be lodged, 
turned the majority of them loose, and 
it is more than likely that it is to some 
of them, in token of their gratitude, that 
we owe this last exhibition of the beauty 
and advantages of advanced Socialism. 

Our authorities have shirked their 
plain duty, shown themselves incom- 
petent and inadequate to meet the 
menacing situation which confronts us, 
which they have long been aware of, and 
it remains for Congress to pass laws 
which will not only punish the criminals 
but compel timid, inefficient, and dema- 
gogic officials to act. This plea of wait- 
ing for an overt act—preaching revolu- 
tion is an overt act—is as though a 
Board of Health, fully informed that 
enemies were spreading deadly germs 
throughout a community, should say, 
“We can do nothing until someone has 
developed the plague, and died.” The 
making of laws and their execution 
should be, like the modern practice of 
medicine, as far as possible preventive. 

There can be no question in any pa- 
triotic or reasoning mind as to how 
these Bolsheviks and I. W. W.’s should 
be dealt with. They are our avowed and 
deadly enemies, bent on destroying our 
Government, our liberty, and every in- 
stitution which we hold sacred. They 
despise, scoff at, and violate our laws, 
and when confronted with their cow- 
ardly and bloody crimes invoke the laws 
they would destroy in their own defense. 
They are not entitled to their protection. 
Those that commit acts of violence 
should be hunted down like the vipers 
and rattlesnakes they are, and every 
member of the I. W. W. and the Bol- 
sheviks should be rounded up and driven 
out of the country. They hate and 
despise it, and lie in wait to injure it; 
they are our deadly implacable enemies; 
why should we permit them to remain 
among us another day? Send the for- 
eigners back to their native shores and 
bar them and their like out forever. 
Send the Americans, for with shame be 
it said there are some, to some far-off 
uninhabited island, where they can work 
out their theories unmolested. As to the 
parlor Bolsheviks, send them to Coven- 
try. Not one of them will ever go 
within a hundred miles of a bomb or 
anything else dangerous. Then and not 
till then will there be abiding peace and 
security throughout our borders. 

VETERAN 

Nonquit, Mass., July 14 
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T. M. Osborne, Genius 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Your recent editorial on “T. M. Os- 
borne, Seaman 2,” is an example of the 
characteristic inability of the Ameri- 
can public to recognize and appreciate 
genius in its midst. And because of this 
very inability, you fail.to see that it is 
the peculiar and especial genius of 
Thomas Mott Osborne that makes his 
experiment a most hopeful and signifi- 
cant one. 

In one paragraph of your editorial you 
express admiration for the distinctive 
character of his service to prison re- 
form. Yet you presume that his experi- 
ence at Auburn Prison as a voluntary 
prisoner added naught to his equipment. 
Now it must be evident that it was some 
particular quality of his genius, or his 
actual experience within prison walls, or 
both, which account for his achievement. 
His remarkable accomplishment at the 
Naval Prison at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, prefaced as it was by a 
voluntary incarceration as a naval pris- 
oner, lends great weight to the proposi- 
tion that it is the genius of the man, 
coupled with the reality of a living ex- 
perience, that explains his success. 

If this be true, is it unreasonable to 
expect that out of this experience as a 
“Seaman, 2nd Class,” the genius of Os- 
borne may reveal not brutalities, but 
needless repressions and ways of devel- 
oping a more consciously integrated or- 
ganization? Suppose that with his rare 
creative instinct he should discover some 
means of articulation between officer and 
seaman, more friendly and less formal, 
which would make for greater harmony, 
fewer misunderstandings, fewer infrac- 
tions of discipline—and a decrease in 
the number of naval prisoners. Then 
would not his service be of value, and 
entirely substantiate the courage and 
foresight of Secretary Daniels? And 
would not Osborne’s capacity for inner 
penetration into the fundamentals of 
vital relationship command new atten- 
tion? It is some such thought as 
this which has persuaded Lieutenant- 
Commander Osborne that he might per- 
form a useful service as a “Seaman, 2nd 
Class.” 

Your discussion of naval tradition is 
both confusing and contradictory. After 
all, traditions have their day, and pass 
away if they do not square with com- 
mon sense. The passing of the wine- 
mess removed a long-standing tradition. 
The war has witnessed many more, even 
to the extent of construction officers in 
the navy yards putting on civilian 
clothes to remove the artificial barrier 
between officer and workman. And taken 
by and large, they have all been for the 
best interest of the service. Nor is this 
work of Osborne’s in any sense “high- 
minded spying.” He is aboard the 


North Dakota by executive order, with 
the full acquiescence and knowledge of 
the Commanding Officer. The very thing 
that an Intelligence Officer would do is 
the very thing most abhorrent to Os- 
borne—namely, spying. In fact all that 
any Intelligence Officer would detect 
would be some obvious infraction of 
naval regulation, and nothing that 
reached deep into the very fundamentals 
of associated life; its repressions and 
conflicts, with illumined suggestions, of 
a constructive nature, on the way out. 
For this contribution is going to come 
from men with perception and profound 
understanding of human relationships. 

It is no longer the confidence of his 
friends that these six years of whole- 
souled, unselfish devotion to prison re- 
form has cut deep into his financial re- 
sources till it is a gross exaggeration to 
speak of him as a “millionaire” in a sea- 
man’s réle. He has given without stint 
of his principal to sustain the ideal of 
a moral principle. With true Christian 
spirit he has given all—or nearly so— 
for the fulfillment of this service to his 
fellow-men. Such is the eloquent testi- 
mony to his genuineness. 

So the genius and genuineness of Os- 
borne may bear much fruit. His clear 
vision, his articulate voice, his trenchant 
pen, and his constructive imagination 
may shed light on the path for others. 

SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
New York City, August 6 


Mexico as it Was 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Permit me to suggest, in connection 
with the very interesting résumé of 
books about Mexico by Edward Lester 
Pearson in your issue of September 13, 
that readers who wish information and 
entertainment par excellence should be 
advised to secure “Life In Mexico,” by 
Madame Calderon De La Barca, now 
reissued in Everyman’s Library. 

Written by a brilliant young Amer- 
ican woman, wife of a Spanish diplomat, 
who resided in Mexico for two years, it 
was first published in England in 1848. 
William H. Prescott sponsored the book 
with an Introduction. 

So accurate was it and so authorita- 
tive, that in our war with Mexico in 
1847 the book was used as a guide by 
the American officers, including Gen- 
eral Scott. 


CHARLES M. Rog 
New York, September 13 


A Correction 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 
Galsworthy’s “American Addresses” 
is published by us and not by Houghton, 
Mifflin, as stated in your issue of Sep- 
tember 13. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York, September 15 





Book Reviews 
Philippine Independence 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
By Maximo M. Kalaw, Chief of the 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Secretary of 
the ey Mission to the United 
States. ew York: The Century Co. 
HIS is a book which all citizens of 
the United States should read, for it 
lays before them in direct, courteous, 
and dispassionate language the Philip- 
pine situation of to-day, and makes clear 
the plain duty of this country. Its ap- 
peal to our national conscience is only 
strengthened by the careful avoidance 
of everything that should offend the 
most sensitive American, and by its 
generous recognition of whatever good 
we have done, for the author’s forbear- 
ance must make anyone who has studied 
the facts feel mortified that the repre- 
sentative of a nation we have treated as 
inferior should so easily demonstrate 
the absurdity of our claim to superior 
civilization. 

The Congress of the United States 
with substantial unanimity passed in 
1914 the so-called Jones Act, which in 
its preamble pledged the United States 
“to withdraw their sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein.” Mr. 
Kalaw shows that the stable government 
has been established, and that the prom- 
ise of the United States should now be 
kept. 

The conditions are in all respects sin- 
gularly favorable to independence. In 
the first place, there has been in the 
Islands no dynasty whose representa- 
tives might aspire to recover their 
power, there are no noble families, no 
castes, no political distinction between 
citizens, except such as are surmount- 
able. The conditions are like those 
which existed here in 1776, but are bet- 
ter because there are no slaves in the 
Islands. We have, therefore, the best 
possible foundation for free government 
in an essentially democratic people, who 
naturally favor republican institutions. 

In the next place, we have a homoge- 
neous people of the same blood inhabit- 
ing a group of islands, with no boundary 
questions to disturb them such as have 
so long elsewhere disturbed the peace of 
the world. 

In the third place, they have been 
tried in the balance and have proved 
their fitness to govern themselves. Of 
this Mr. Kalaw furnishes convincing 
proof. He quotes the foolish statement 
of a writer in the New York Herald, 
who, speaking of Mr. Wilson’s remark at 
Staunton, Virginia, in 1912, that he 
hoped the frontiers of the United States 
would soon not include the Philippines, 
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said that when the news of the speech 
reached the Islands, “like a clock in a 
house shaken by an earthquake, the new- 
found business expansion stopped, like a 
pulse in the body struck by lightning 
the current of its life ceased to throb. 
Capitalists accustomed to place their 
money through brokers on commercial 
loans drew in their funds; insurance 
companies and other institutions that 
had been investing their surplus in local 
enterprises closed their doors to such 
transactions.” This statement, on its 
face absurd, is typical of many before 
and since by which the American public 
has been deceived, such as the delusion 
that the Filipinos “desired our sover- 
eignty,” that the opposition came from 
only one out of eighty tribes; that the 
photographs and living specimens of sav- 
ages sent to this country fairly repre- 
sented the Filipino people, and that 
Aguinaldo was like an Apache chief. 

Mr. Kalaw marshals the facts and 
figures which absolutely refute the 
theory that Filipino government meant 
disorder and ruin. In 1913, the total 
trade of the Philippines was 202,171,484 
pesos. In 1918 it was 468,563,496 pesos. 
In 1913, 42.65 per cent. of the trade went 
to the United States; in 1918, 63.4 per 
cent. The Philippine National Bank was 
established in 1916 with some 20,000,000 
pesos in resources, which in 1918 had 
grown to 230,000,000 pesos. In the last 
few years 3,065 domestic corporations 
and firms and some 95 large American 
concerns have been organized. “For 
three years prior to 1913 the Govern- 
ment had expended from two to two and 
a half million pesos yearly: in excess of 
its ordinary income, and in 1913 had 
expended more than 9,000,000 pesos in 
excess of such income” was the state- 
ment of Governor Harrison in his first 
message to the Philippine legislature. 
In the last three years the national in- 
come has increased from about fifty- 
three and a half million pesos to nearly 
71,000,000 pesos, and “at the end of 
1918 there was a surplus of nearly 
35,000,000 pesos in the insular treas- 
ury.” 

It is very instructive to see how the 
Filipinos have worked out a successful 
budget system, which this country has 
vainly been striving for, under which 
the budget is prepared by men elected by 
the people. 

It was predicted that if the Philip- 
pines were independent “the Moros 
would revive their piratical life and war 
on their Christian brothers, and that the 
other districts would be subject to dis- 
orders and revolutions.” The Philip- 
pine officials have disproved all these 
gloomy prophecies, and have adopted a 
policy of kindness which is steadily civil- 
izing all these so-called “savage tribes,” 
and has accomplished wonderful results. 
Civil government was established under 


an American, Governor Carpenter, and 
has been continued so wisely that peace 
and order reign, and the Moros have 
learned to trust and respect the other 
islanders to such a degree that their 
representative in the Filipino Senate 
said, “We are one in spirit and one in 
blood.” 

The Filipinos have nearly doubled 
the mileage of first-class road from the 
end of 1914 to 1918. They have built 
public buildings, school-houses and 
bridges, increasing the amount devoted 
to public works from about 3,000,000 
pesos annually under Governor Forbes 
to 17,000,000 in 1919. They have a 
Bureau of Labor to serve as a mediator 
in disputes between labor and capital of 
which both the Director and Assistant 
Director are labor leaders. The num- 
ber of children at school in 1912 was 
440,000, in 1918, 675,000. The number 
of teachers in the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu in 1912 was 99, in 1918, 
783. 

One is tempted to quote more freely 
from the abundant evidence which this 
volume contains that the Filipinos are a 
united, civilized, prosperous people, en- 
tirely fit to govern themselves. It is 
enough to repeat the words of Governor 
Harrison: “The Filipino people have 
come out triumphantly through their 
trial. By temperament, by experience, 
by financial ability, in every way, the 
ten millions of Filipinos are entitled to 
be free from every government except 
of their own choice... . They are 
intelligent enough to decide for them- 
selves. . . I have found the native 
Filipino official to be honest, efficient, 
and as capable of administering execu- 
tive positions as any men I have met 
anywhere in the world.” 

The Filipinos have done their part. 
If the American Governor and Vice- 
Governor were to sail away to-morrow, 
the stable government which the people 
have established would go on without 
feeling any shock. The question which 
for twenty years has vexed the con- 
science of the American people recurs. 
Shall we whose government stands upon 
the immortal declaration that all human 
governments rest upon the consent of 
the governed refuse to such a people as 
this has shown itself to be the same 
right of self-government? 

If we care nothing for the principles 
which we constantly profess, shall we 
treat our solemn promise to withdraw 
our “sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their independ- 
ence as soon as a stable government can 
be established therein” as a mere “scrap 
of paper,” following an example of 
broken faith which we all condemn? 

Shall we who believe that “every peo- 
ple should be left free to determine its 
own policy, its own way of development, 
unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the 


little along with the great and powerful” 
disregard these fine professions with 
cynical indifference? 

In a word shall we whose conquest of 
the Philippine Islands is a chapter in 
our national history of which no Amer- 
ican can really be proud, add a yet 
blacker chapter to that history by tramp- 
ling principles and promises alike under- 
foot, and while trying to emancipate 
other nations for which we are not re- 
sponsible, continue to hold in subjection 
the weaker people for which we are re- 
sponsible? 

Shall we who hesitate to enter a league 
of nations because we fear foreign en- 
tanglement and do not wish to seé our 
young men fighting in remote regions 
insist on remaining an Asiatic Power 
with all the consequences? 

If the American people really believe 
in their own institutions and value their 
own honor, there can be but one answer 
to these questions. 

MOORFIELD STOREY 


The Middle Distance 


THE OLD MapHousE. By William De Mor- 
gan. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 


THE Gay-DomBeys. By Sir Harry John- 
ston. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

F there is a boundary between the 

prolix and the garrulous, Mr. De Mor- 

gan stepped over it in “When Ghost 
Meets Ghost.” You may say that there 
was no superfluous item of fact or of 
comment in the nearly nine hundred 
tight-printed pages of that remarkable 
tale. But there were unmistakable re- 
dundancies of manner and superfluities 
of phraseology. At times his readers 
could but feel themselves, reluctantly, to 
be half-charmed victims of beard-wag- 
ging, finger-shaking eld. How get to 
the ’osses without somehow cutting the 
cackle? Why couldn’t this delightful old 
gentleman speed things up a bit, so that 
we might proceed to the next business on 
the docket? If nothing else, there were 
other story-tellers with a right to be 
heard. 

It may at once be confessed that “The 
Old Madhouse” arouses similar qualms. 
Indeed, if De Morgan had lived to finish 
it, he might easily, at the pace he was 
making, have beaten again all recent 
records for the long-distance novel in 
English. Some readers, genuine De 
Morganites, would have rejoiced in this. 
The rest of us will be well enough con- 
tent to accept Mrs. De Morgan’s sum- 
mary chapter of conclusion in lieu of the 
three or four hundred pages into which 
its substance would have been spun by 


the leisurely affection of the author. The 


facts are, briefly, that he was working 


at the story till within a month of his | 


death, had talked over its conclusion 
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with Mrs. De Morgan, and left notes 
from which she was able to solve for us 
without peradventure the mystery on 
which the plot is based, and to tell how 
everything “comes out.” 

The plot seems, as usual, to be care- 
fully and deliberately constructed, and 
from the multitudinous cross-references 
and minor pertinences which make peril- 
ous the skipping of a De Morgan page, 
we might have fancied the whole affair 
complete in the author’s mind before the 
penning of a sentence. Mrs. De Mor- 
gan’s account of her husband’s methods 
of composition completely destroys this 
easy supposition: 


When my husband started on one of his 
novels, he did so without making any defi- 
nite plot. He created his characters and 
then waited for them to act and evolve 
their own plot. In this way the puppets in 
the show became real living personalities 
to him, and he waited, as he expressed it, 
“to see what they would do.” 

It was his usual practice to read out 
aloud to me every Sunday evening all he 
had written during the week. When the 
novel was completed we read it aloud again 
straight through from beginning to end, so 
that he might judge of how the story came 
as a whole, omitting or adding parts as 
he considered necessary. This process of 
weeding or elaborating was not always left 
till the completion of the story, but he relied 
on being able to do it before giving his 
work to the public. . 

Towards the end of the book, when an 
intelligible winding-up of the story became 
imperative, the plot was taken up and care- 
fully considered, all the straggling threads 
gathered together and finalities decided 
upon, though latitude was always allowed 
for details to shape themselves after their 
own fashion. . . . He never made rough 
copies and practically finished as he went; 
everything was so complete that he found 
even a slight alteration in the text would 
often let him in for as much work as the 
writing of the whole chapter would have 
given him. 


The plot, in the end, is there, and every- 
thing seems to fit into it. And, as usual 
with De Morgan, it is a plot based upon 
quite simple and external facts: a sud- 
den disappearance, the revelation of a 
long-concealed passion, the love-affairs 
of a few young people as determined by 
jealousy, temperament, character, and 
opportunity. The old madhouse, so far 
as we can see, is introduced—that is, the 
former use to which the fine old house 
has been put is postulated—purely in 
order to account plausibly for the hidden 
trap-door which is the primitive engine 
employed for the sudden elimination of 
poor Uncle Drury. Uncle Drury’s ghost 
capably plays that part of innocent mys- 
tification which is customarily assigned 
to the supernatural in this romancer’s 
work. In truth, he and his faded ro- 
mance are pretty lightly linked to the 
tale of Fred Carteret and Charley Snaith 
and Lu Hinchliffe and Nancy who is our 
real heroine—a kind of unsentimental 
Cinderella, with the undying appeal of 
her réle. But whatever in structure and 


substance the novel may or may not be 
from the technical point of view, it will 
have for thousands the character of yet 
another delightful communication from 
a well-loved friend, the more agreeable 
because, in a way, unexpected. 

De Morgan writes of his own Eng- 
land. It is a little England of nice mid- 
dle-class or humorous lower-class peo- 
ple, of no visible “problems” beyond the 
personal interests of the handful of per- 
sons we are concerned with at the mo- 
ment; a world snug and safe and self- 
contained. Sir Harry Johnston, in “The 
Gay-Dombeys,” writes also chiefly of 
Victorian England, and in an intimate, 
discursive vein which suggests De Mor- 
gan more than any other recent writer. 
But his is the Victorian England of the 
ruling class and of steadily broadening 
empire, which honestly believed in its 
destiny, and shouldered without false 
modesty or cant, if sometimes also with- 
out discretion, the white man’s burden 
in many lands. Through his experience 
as explorer and British administrator in 
Africa and elsewhere, Sir Harry John- 
ston was in the thick of this movement 
for racial expansion, an empire-builder 
in faith and practice. He is evidently 
his own model, in some degree, for the 
Eustace Morven of the tale. In an en- 
thusiastic Preface, Mr. Wells contrives 
to mention this fact without assuming 
responsibility for it: “Sir Harry has 
used his own experiences with extraordi- 
nary freedom throughout, and the me- 
chanical reviewers from whom all writ- 
ers suffer will no doubt, when they are 
not saying he is a caricaturist, be say- 
ing that the is ‘autobiographical.’ ” 

How much truth may be in these ex- 
tra-Wellsian charges is, as Mr. Wells 
says, a matter of small importance. Never 
mind where he got his materials, the 
question of moment is what use he 
makes of them? And the answer is that, 
not being one of those mechanical novel- 
ists from whom all reviewers suffer, he 
has retold an excellent story, as a story. 
The main action, however aware of the 
adventures and achievements of Eustace 
Morven abroad, is firmly rooted at home. 
“The Englanders” would not have been 
a bad title. And the central figure 
among them is not Eustace or any other 
man, but Suzanne, that island Ceres who 
is also a great lady and a dear girl, and 
who needs only to exist in these pages in 
order to justify them, if there were no 
other justification. But the book is rich 
in other ways, in portraiture, in ideas, 
in humor—a keen and sympathetic study 
of that Victorian age which it has been 
the fashion of late to dismiss (no, never 
to dismiss!) as all of a piece, whether 
pathetic, or absurd, or downright damn- 
able in its hypocrisy and mediocrity. 
There is no dove perched on Suzanne’s 
finger! 


H. W. Boynton 


A Courageous Pessimist 


A GENTLE Cynic. Being a translation of 
the Book of Koheleth, commonly 
known as Ecclesiastes, stripped of 
later additions; also its origin, growth, 
and interpretation. By Morris Jas- 
trow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

N the record of the literature of the 

world the Book of Ecclesiastes holds 

a unique place. It, in Renan’s famous 
phrase, is the only lovable book ever 
written by a Jew, and the phrase still 
holds even with Heine reckoned in. Ec- 
clesiastes rings truer than Heine in any 
of his stages and can be read and re- 
read beyond even the “Buch der Lieder.” 
No one who has ever caught a glimpse of 
the real man behind these broken sen- 
tences, swaying with many moods and 
truthful to each to the limit of contra- 
diction, has ever thereafter been un- 
faithful. From St. Paul to Thackeray 
they have known that here was a great 
creative mind, their kin, struggling to 
express itself and to tell the burden and 
mystery and attraction of human life as 
it had found it, even when the exact 
meaning of the words has been held 
from them and they could only answer, 
spirit to spirit. For this book belongs 
to great literature in its very diversity 
of possible interpretation, and beyond 
the haze of meanings we still can see the 
man. He abides our questions, and his 
smile, when we can catch its rare 
glimpses, is true and warm. He had 
part in the common élan vital and he 
knew, in spite of all experience, that life 
and living were good. 

Yet, there is the horror, too, of the 
mystery. He was no metaphysician; no 
Hebrew ever was. He had to posit a 
Personality behind everything and di- 
rectly controlling everything, and what 
kind of Personality could that be? We 
might call it the order of nature and 
solve the shrieking paradox between it 
and ourselves with a phrase, but for him 
it had to be a Will, and in presence of 
that Will he had to walk through the 
number of his fleeting days here under 
the sun. That Will knew neither good 
nor evil—all experience of ‘life showed 
that; it was inexorable but irritable; in 
some strange way it actually feared man 
—the Garden Story in Genesis was a 
myth of the deepest meaning for Eccle- 
siastes, though he read it very differ- 
ently—and had arranged all the events 
of life in opposites to puzzle man. Thus 
life could have no plan or meaning, and 
every one could see that it had not. But 
this Will, also, had put man under a 
curse of toil—again just as in Genesis 
—and for the same purpose. So there 
was man, and the whole groaning and 
travailing creation, driven to toil on in 
endless circlings, without hope of any 
advance or new thing, in an essentially 
changeless universe. That is this mor- 
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tal life, and, when it is over, man re- 
turns to the dust, for he is dust and 
unto dust he returns. And in the mean- 
time let men walk cautiously before this 
Will, lest It be angry and he perish by 
the way. 

If ever pessimism were justified it 
would be in presence of such a night- 
mare as this. But our tags do not ap- 
ply to Ecclesiastes; he is too great and 
different for them all. Yet he is, if 
anything, more a pessimist than a 
“cynic,” and has neither lot nor part 
with the snarling curs of Diogenes’ lit- 
ter. Nor does “gentle” fit him save as 
he was a great-hearted gentleman who 
faced life steadily and as a whole, ready 
to do his duty by it and in it; having 
learned the joy that lies in work and 
fellowship and human love and that man 
could thus transform the penalty im- 
posed on him and really live. It is true 
that he never speaks of duty, just as he 
never speaks of conscience—no Hebrew 
ever did—but these things were as real 
to him as was that Will behind life 
which haunted his dreams. So strongly 
beat the pulse of life within him, al- 
though he knew well the paradox that it 
involved. And what impatience he had 
was expended on those who talked and 
theorized where no one could know. He 
preferred to leave the contradiction as 
it stood and to go on with life. The 
curious point is that, while he had no 
doubt that the Will behind the events 
of life did not recognize good or bad, he 
never asked himself whence his own ac- 
ceptance of these categories came. But, 
then, neither did the poet behind Job. 
Was the problem hidden for them by 
their having no term for “conscience”? 
Contrasted with this blindness is the 
clearness of the double classification 
which he lays down of people and their 
actions. One is into categories of moral 
good and bad, and the other into what 
is pleasing to that unmoral Will and 
displeasing to It. Here he even shows 
the beginnings of an escape from the 
fundamental confusion in Hebrew ethics 
between being wise and prudent and be- 
ing good. The wise and prudent man 
knows how to get along with that Will, 
more or less, but the unflinching and 
inconvenient moralist destroys himself. 
This is somewhat veiled in our English 
versions by the translation of a Hebrew 
word as “sinner’; in his use of it 
Ecclesiastes reverts to its etymological 
force of “one who makes a mistake,” “a 
blunderer.” 

Beyond this use of wisdom and the 
practical fact that “the wise man’s eyes 
are in his head but the fool walketh in 
darkness” Ecclesiastes did not go. He 
had no more use for those philosophers 
who professed to understand and explain 
both the phenomena and the inner mean- 
ing of life than he had for those writ- 
ers of apocalypses who told of a golden 





future and a new heaven and earth. 
How did they know? was his rejoinder 
to all attempted escapes, by reason or 
pious imagination, from the leaden and 
certain facts. He preferred to posit the 
two sure things, the unmoral personal 
Will and the élan vital; and to leave it 
there. 

All this has been written not to send 
the reader to Professor Jastrow’s book 
but to that of Ecclesiastes. Almost two 
hundred pages of Professor Jastrow’s 
book are given to introduction and about 
fifty to translation and commentary—an 
intolerable proportion of bread to sack. 
Further, he is an Old Testament exegete, 
historian, theologian, and as a sworn 
higher critic he must have editors, re- 
dactions and glosses, and deals with the 
Book of Ecclesiastes as though it were 
Leviticus or Deuteronomy. But the 
laws of literature are not those of his- 
tory, or theology, or jurisprudence. It 
is a mirror of life and its pure products 
may be as full of contradictions as life 
and personality themselves. This Ec- 
clesiastes well knew, but he could hardly 
have known that in thus liberating his 
soul he was writing the first and per- 
haps the greatest of the books of the 
literature of self-revelation. How he 
came to do it, how his book became cur- 
rent among men, how it became part of 
the sacred canon of the Jews, are ques- 
tions which show how little we know of 
the real life of these centuries of 
Hebrew history. The rest is silence, 
and literature accepts and respects the 
silence.* 


Marriage Laws of the States 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE LAWS IN THEIR So- 
CIAL ASPECTS. By Fred. S. Hall and 
Elizabeth W. Brooke. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HIS digest of the marriage laws in 
our States and of various proposals 

for their reform is preliminary to a 
thorough study by the Russell Sage 
Foundation of the manner in which 
these laws are administered, and of their 
relation to family welfare. Readers of 
the book are asked to aid the authors 
in securing information on the follow- 
ing points: “What is the interpreta- 
tion put upon the marriage laws of 
your State in daily practice? How are 
licenses issued? How carefully is the 
intention of the law made clear to un- 
sophisticated people? How are evasions 
punished?” The authors believe that 
the women voters will take a keen in- 
terest in the subject and will render 
effective service in reforming our mar- 
riage legislation. Let us hope that such 
faith is well founded. There can be no 


*Of course the Hebrew text of Ecclesi- 
astes is not immaculate and the last six 
verses are an explicit editorial appendix. 
Yet the text is in better condition than 
that of a very great part of the rest of the 
Old Testament. 


doubt that our marriage laws are now 
bewilderingly diverse, and their reform 
seems beset with many and strange diffi- 
culties. 

It is a fact rarely referred to, and per- 
haps not generally known, that the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws owes its existence largely to 
an attempt to bring about uniformity in 
our State laws upon marriage and di- 
vorce. And yet, while the Commission- 
ers were able to draft statutes relating 
to negotiable instruments, to warehouse 
receipts, and similar topics, which com- 
mended themselves to State Legislatures 
and are rapidly unifying commercial law 
in this country, they made no progress 
with marriage and divorce legislation 
for many years. 

This state of affairs led the Governor 
of Pennsylvania to call a National Di- 
vorce Congress, the expenses of which 
were paid by his State. It was attended 
by representatives of all but two States 
and resulted in giving a new impetus to 
reformatory legislation in this field. 
Taking advantage of the interest thus 
aroused, the Conference of Commission- 
ers formulated a series of uniform 
statutes of great importance, viz.: The 
Marriage License Act, the Marriage 
Evasion Act, the Divorce Act, and the 
Family Desertions Act. 

It was hoped that they would receive 
immediate legislative approval and go 
far towards correcting the evils inci- 
dent to the defects of our present mar- 
riage laws. This hope has not been 
realized. Up to the present year, only 
three States—Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin—had passed the Divorce 
Act; only four—lIllinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont—the Mar- 
riage Evasion Act; while the most im- 
portant of the series, the Marriage Li- 
cense Act, has been passed in but two 
States—Massachusetts and Wisconsin— 
and one of these, Massachusetts, modi- 
fied the draft in many respects. 

How little is known of these Acts, 
even by prominent legislators, is shown 
by the conduct of Representative (now 
Senator) Norris of Nebraska, in intro- 
ducing a bill in 1911, providing an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for a congress of 
delegates to be appointed by State Gov- 
ernors, who should assemble in Wash- 
ington and formulate uniform laws on 
marriage and divorce. A similar bill 
was introduced at the same session of 
Congress by Representative (now Sen- 
ator) Sheppard of Texas. Both ap- 
peared to be ignorant or forgetful of 
the divorce congress which had been 
held under the auspices of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and which had given 
rise to the legislation which we have 
described. 

The present book will be of service in 
bringing these uniform acts to the at- 
tention of social reformers. Its authors 
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agree with the Commissioners that the 
welfare of society required that em- 
phasis be put upon laws regulating mar- 
riage rather than divorce. “It is the 
duty of the State to discourage and place 
obstacles in the way of sudden and 
clandestine marriages, both for the sake 
of inducing forethought and deliberation 
generally in the formation of indis- 
soluble relations; and for the purposes 
of preventing illegal and irregular re- 
lations, as well as of enabling parents 
to protect minors from improvident mar- 
riages.” 

Accordingly, the Uniform Marriage 
License Act declares void all common 
law marriages; that is, all marriages by 
consent or reputation, and without a 
civil or religious ceremony. It fixes the 
marriageable age. It requires the par- 
ties to apply for a license at least five 
days before it is issued and to post a 
notice of the proposed marriage in a 
designated public office. Objections to 
the marriage may be filed by near rela- 
tives of the parties, to be heard and 
passed upon by a designated court. 
The manner in which marriage may be 
solemnized is prescribed, as well as the 
form of marriage certificate; and a 
formal public record is provided for. 

To what extent the enactment of this 
statute would change existing law is in- 
dicated by the following facts: Common 
law marriages are valid in twenty-eight 
jurisdictions; in seventeen States no 
marriageable age has been fixed; while 
most States require some sort of license, 
only eight require a notice of applica- 
tion for it, and only two provide for the 
public filing and hearing of objections 
to a proposed marriage. 

In digesting our marriage laws the 
authors have summarized their provi- 
sions under the following heads: 1. 


Common Law Marriages. 2. The Mar- 
riageable Age. 3. The Marriage Li- 
cense. 4, Solemnization. 5. The Mar- 


riage Record. 6. Inter-State Relations. 
7. Other Prohibitions. 

The compilation appears to be a care- 
ful piece of work and quite up to date in 
its reference to revised statutes, codes, 
and session laws. It does not pretend to 
inerrancy, and the authors illustrate the 
difficulties which they encountered in 
gathering their information by the fol- 
lowing experiences: “In one State the 
secretary of a charity organization pre- 
sented our inquiry regarding common 
law marriages to two lawyers. When 
she found they disagreed, a former 
judge was appealed to. The lawyer who 
assisted us in another State wrote, in 
explanation of a conflict that we had 
noted: ‘That was a mistake of the Leg- 
islature in drawing the Act.’” 

On the topic of common law mar- 
rlages, the authors would have found 
much useful and some corrective infor- 
mation in Decker’s “Digest” of the law 


on this topic, prepared for the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, but which does 
not appear to have fallen under their 
notice. This remark is not by way of 
disparagement, for the book is entitled 


-to high praise not only for the informa- 


tion it contains but for its sane and 
practical suggestions to social re- 
formers. 


The Run of the Shelves 


“FN White Armor” (G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons) is the interesting record 
of the manly and generous life of 
a young American captain, Arthur Ellis 
Hamm, who died in action on the Lor- 
raine front on September 14, 1918. The 
recorder is his widow, Elizabeth Creevy 
Hamm, and the spirit of the book is one 
of proud and tender worship. The fol- 
lowing passage illustrates the tenor of 
many parts of this unreserved but not 
indelicate little book: 

“I chose ‘The Holy Grail,’ and he 
leaned his head against my knee and 
looked dreamily into the fire as I read. 
I lingered a little over the description of 
the sending of Sir Galahad upon his 
quest [we omit part of the quotation]: 


I maiden, round thee maiden, bind my belt. 
Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have 


seen, 

And break through all, till one will crown 
thee king 

Far in the spiritual city’; and as she spoke 

She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her 


min 
On him, and he believed in her belief. 
I paused and ran my fingers through 
Arthur’s hair, and he reached up and 
took my hand, and so on to the end of 
the poem we read together.” 

This is not Tennyson at his best, nor 
Tennysonianism at its best, by a good 
deal. The form in both cases is dilute 
and saccharine. The passage (in the 
biography, not the Idyll) is precisely the 
kind of passage which a prudent writer 
or a timid publisher would have been 
tempted to excise. Excision, however, 
would have been regrettable; the pas- 
sage carries a lesson. This young man 
who reads the “Holy Grail” with his 
head against his wife’s knee, with her 
fingers in his hair, and his hand in hers, 
was a tireless worker, an unequaled dis- 
ciplinarian, and a fearless leader in com- 
bat. Victorianism in its weakened and 
ultra-sentimental phase, Victorianism in 
the hour of its decline and its reproach, 
is still the pabulum and incentive of 
manhood, can still make men all that 
their commanders ask and that their 
countrymen honor. There is neither 
need nor wish on our part to derogate 
for a moment from the heights to which 
other men, like Alan Seeger and Rupert 
Brooke, have been urged by other 
stimuli. But Victorianism as a man- 
maker holds its own even to-day. 


There may be some who will rejoice 
at a rumor that the Senate Prohibition 
Bill is to permit the manufacture of 
cider and wines made from the elder- 
berry, the gooseberry, and even the 
wicked grape itself. But those who have 
lived “In the Sweet Dry and Dry,” as 
described by Chistopher Morley and 
Bart Haley (Boni and Liveright), will be 
wise enough not to rejoice prematurely. 
They know that Bishop Chuff and his 
minions will not thus tamely surrender 
at the first skirmish. It is nothing but 
a ruse; when the demon begins to work 
in these supposedly innocent beverages, 
then the homes of offending citizens will 
be invaded by his squadrons, armed with 
their breathoscopes, and woe betide the 
poor Decanterbury Pilgrim whose souse 
registers the minutest fraction above 
one-half of one per cent., unless he can 
prove that his exhilaration is due merely 
to communion with departed spirits and 
not with those of his own manufac- 
ture. 

The world is grateful for this revelation 
of the lengths to which its chuffs are 
prepared to go in their implacable war- 
fare against Nature’s evil tendency to- 
wards fermentation. It may be, how- 
ever, that the chuffs, instead of abol- 
ishing Nature, may conclude that it will 
be easier to abolish all the wicked indi- 
viduals who trade upon her weakness. 
This seemingly generous concession of- 
fered by the Senate is merely a device 
to find out who these individuals are. 
Let no man, therefore, make his goose- 
berry wine with any other notion than 
that he is playing into the hands of his 
persecutors. The only way of safety lies 
in using the dangerous stuff to irrigate 
his flowers, as Virgil Quimbleton did, 
and thus communicate a tonic quality to 
the atmosphere which can be enjoyed 
without transgressing the statute “for 
beverage purposes.” Before long there 
will be a law making it a crime to cir- 
culate recipes for these noxious home- 
brews. It is in the book. And every- 
— in the book is so, or shortly will 

e. 

“The Story of the Rainbow Division” 
(Boni and Liveright) loses nothing in 
its telling by Raymond S. Thomp- 
kins. And indeed, it is difficult to over- 
praise this division culled from the 
flower of the National Guard. It was 
the first to take over a divisional sector 
under its own commander, it was more 
constantly engaged than any other unit, 
it fought in Lorraine, Champagne, in 
the second Marne, and in the Argonne, 
having its patrols nearest Sedan at the 
moment of the armistice. Some time we 
hope to have a real military history and 
criticism of its fighting. Meanwhile, this 
chronicle and eulogy will more nearly 
meet the immediate needs of its mem- 
bers and their friends. 
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English Political 
Parties 


HE present position and prospects 
of political parties in England are 
interesting subjects for disinterested 
observation. Disinterestedness is pre- 
cisely the most difficult position to at- 
tain, for in England we are all accus- 
tomed to regard political affairs from a 
party point of view, tinged with per- 
sonal preference and aversions. One 
thing, however, may be considered cer- 
tain—the party system will continue. 
The constitutional habit of centuries 
will not be altered completely even by 
the great cataclysm of the last five years. 
Beneath the often rather contemptible 
and puerile characteristics of Parlia- 
mentary parties is a genuine conflict of 
fundamental principles and ideals. The 
parties which were so long known in 
England as Whig and Tory were actu- 
ated by opposing ideals of movement and 
rest. The same ideals exist to-day, as 
in the time of Gladstone and Disraeli. 
The remarkable Parliamentary coalition 
which came into being during the abnor- 
mal period of the great war was an ab- 
normal political fact; and now that peace 
objectives and not military are before 
us, the same principles which governed 
the actions of politicians and statesmen 
in the ante-war period must once more 
come into play. The coalition is, there- 
fore, doomed. Politicians and journa- 
lists take short views and talk of recon- 
structing offices and changing Ministers, 
but though the end of the Coalition may 
be deferred, end it certainly will, and 
two great parties will again face each 
other at Westminster as they have done 
in the past. The questions have already 
taken shape that afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for broad differences of opinion 
and subsequent political action. Having 
regard to human nature, it is almost 
inevitable that there should be one party 
which is bold and another which is 
timid, one which regards movement as 
essential, another which looks upon the 
preservation of existing institutions as 
the most vital need. 

But personal aims and ambitions have 
always affected English parties; they 
demand effective leadership and are in- 
clined to hero worship. It is immaterial 
from most points of view whether or not 
Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minis- 
ter through personal intrigues; it is 
certain that his appointment was ap- 
proved by the large majority of the na- 
tion who were looking round for cour- 
ageous and visible leadership in a time 
of war. But having, in the process of 
succession, cut himself off from many of 
his former associates, and having at the 
last election endeavored to establish a 
coalition party entirely subservient to 
his leadership as distinguished from a 


coalition of parties, and having by so 
doing brought himself into bitter antag- 
onism with the Liberal party, Mr. Lloyd 
George can not, as things stand, again 
become a leader of that party without a 
complete abdication of his present per- 
sonal preéminence. Yet the Prime Min- 
ister by temperament and opinion is out 
of sympathy with the Unionists, who 
form the bulk of his present supporters, 
nor have they any liking for his aims 
in domestic politics, if these are to be 
judged by his ante-war political record. 
In war-time political principles disap- 
pear before the overwhelming necessity 
of united action; they rise again, per- 
haps stronger, when war ceases. Dis- 
raeli, when he became Prime Minister in 
a Tory government in 1868, had done 
first-rate service to his party during 
years of Parliamentary opposition; his 
party may not have liked or trusted him, 
but he hads served it well. But Mr. 
Lloyd George opposed the Unionist party 
until the war, for a time, eliminated 
party differences. Is it to be expected, 
then, that he can ever be the head of a 
purely Unionist government? 

Yet the future of parties seems not 
a little to depend on the aims and am- 
bitions of this one man, who unques- 
tionably by ability and courage and par- 
liamentary skill has attained a supreme 
political position. Country and party 
are inextricably mingled in the mind of 
the ordinary parliamentarian; therefore 
a successful and courageous leader from 
a party point of view is the first of pa- 
triots and should be supported. This 
fact is Mr. Lloyd George’s chief politi- 
cal asset. Yet he is in a difficult posi- 
tion; he is isolated, from a party point 
of view, and has neither the tempera- 
ment nor the kind of ability needed in 
the difficult, slow, and trying time of 
post-war reconstruction. But whatever 
course he may follow, he can not prevent 
the reémergence of the Liberal party, 
which includes the bulk of those who are 
in favor of what may compendiously be 
called Reform. It does not want for 
guides, whereas their Unionist opponents 
are in this respect deficient. The Labor 
party is not likely to be more than an 
independent and advanced wing of the 
Liberal party as long as it continues to 
be a Labor party. For a Labor party in 
Parliament is one which is actuated, not 
by political principles, but by the inter- 
ests of a class; its objects are selfish and 
not national. In furthering these ob- 
jects it may support or promote certain 
measures beneficial to the nation, but it 
does so because in the first place they 
benefit a class. This must remain a 
weakness of the Labor party in a demo- 
cratic and politically well-educated coun- 
try, and therefore the Labor party as a 
Parliamentary party does not seem 
likely to have the importance or the in- 
fluence which many appear to expect. 


Indeed, the more successful the Labor 
party or Labor organizations are in ob- 
taining advantages for Labor as a class, 
the less will be the influence of that 
party, for it lives on the discontent of 
its constituents. 
E. S. ROSCOE 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks ‘ 


Post-Crisis Studies 


HE wholesale and thorough appraisal 
of American manhood by the draft 
brought to light a number of conditions 
that constituted a challenge to our edu- 
cational system. The percentage of re- 
jections showed that our physical man- 
hood was not so rugged as it might have 
been; there were more illiterates and 
near-illiterates than we had thought; 
and there were too many who had not 
been thoroughly Americanized. Since 
both the physical defects, not infre- 
quently, and also the mental insufficien- 
cies were largely due to lack of infor- 
mation and training in more tender 
years, a considerable portion of our dis- 
illusionment had to be referred to de- 
fective elementary education. And there 
was no comfort in the reflection that, 
after all, our system was better than 
that of other nations; for the shortcom- 
ings of others, especially if we have to 
shoulder the consequences, are no pallia- 
tion of our own. 

Yet it was just the inculcation of the 
vital and elementary things that we had 
prided ourselves upon. Perhaps we had 
been a little lax about insisting upon 
physical examination and upbuilding in 
the common schools, but we thought that 
we were making almost everybody learn 
at least to read and write. And then it 
has gradually become evident also that 
even the common schools have not fully 
succeeded in that fundamental service 
of theirs: Americanization. Naturally 
there could be but little of the peril of 
a foreign language press if that indis- 
pensable precondition of national unity, 
a common language, had been insisted 
upon; nor could alien societies with 
counter-national objects have existed 
long if the young had been thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of our national 
ways and institutions. Pro-Germanism 
was more vociferous than multitudi- 
nous; but there was enough cause for 
concern over the hitherto unquestioned 
efficiency of the “melting-pot”—and most 
of the fusion attributed to that vessel 
has always, and rightly, been credited 
to the common schools. 

The schools are naturally not to blame 
for the status of persons who have not 
attended them. It is for the Govern- 
mental authorities to secure the proper 


a 


exposure of all the young to the school 1 


influences. It is true enough that, with 
our enormous immigration of afore- 
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time, and especially in view of the fact 
that a considerable part of that immi- 
gration represented only transitory ex- 
ploitation of economic opportunity, there 
has been much material for the melting- 
pot that the schools could not touch. The 
need of contriving in some way to Amer- 
icanize the immigrant.who comes to us 
when past the school-age, has offered a 
difficult problem to able and devoted spe- 
cialists; hence the night-school and 
school-centre enterprises, the home-visi- 
tations, and many another high-minded 
form of service to the nation. 

In a general way these newer devices, 
summoned into being to meet a positive 
and ominous condition, go pretty 
straight to their mark and are not much 
handicapped by whims and fancies. It 
is the institution of long standing that 
is subject, not alone to the incrustation 
of tradition, but also to the solvent action 
of half-grasped, emotionally conceived 
“theory.” It is the latter sort of insti- 
tution that needs reconstruction; the 
former are not yet past their period of 
construction. The school may not be 
responsible for the status of those who 
have not attended it; but for those who 
do attend, it is evident that more can be 
done, and more expediently done. 

Elementary education, no matter what 
the age, in years, of its recipients, must, 
in order to be thorough and disciplinary, 
confine itself to fundamentals: to arith- 
metic rather than to “infant biology,” 
to spelling rather than to those “expres- 
sions of individuality” that the gushing 
type of so-called teacher seeks to elicit; 
to physiology and hygiene rather than 
to folk-dances. It is not nearly so hard 
to maunder poetically before a class over 
thrilling subjects as to inculcate and 
discipline a set of resisting minds; and 
the thing that is easier to do, and more 
interesting, has not had to wait long for 
its justification in “pedagogy.” But if 
the fundamentals are to be taught in a 
fundamental manner, there is no time or 
place among the subjects for frills or 
caprices, even if the latter be assumed 
to carry some advantage instead of pro- 
ducing slackness of mental fibre. 

To have well-learned fundamentals we 
must have few fundamentals. All are 
agreed, presumably, upon the identity of 
some of these, for they have constituted 
the basis of education these many cen- 
turies. Even the ardent faddist falls in 
with the traditional view; only he has 
developed some pet scheme for teaching, 
say, spelling, in such manner that learn- 
ing involves no mental labor or tension. 
Indeed, some of the subjects that have 
been introduced into the schools are not 
at all bad in themselves if they were or 
could be introduced in a disciplinary 
manner. But we are concerned, for the 
moment, with matter rather than man- 
ner; and must ask ourselves, therefore, 
what subjects are the least dispensable 


after the three R’s and the scanty re- 
mainder upon which practically every- 
one, in earlier times and at present, has 
been in agreement. 

This is a question as to what every 
young American, boy or girl, needs most 
to know in order to take his place in 
the adult generation. Naturally, then, 
vocational education, except along the 
broadest lines, is excluded. These broad- 
est lines will represent rather a survey 
of the field of economic opportunity than 
preparation for any species of gainful 
occupation; that is, an understanding of 
the nature and location of the nation’s 
natural resources and of the industrial 
organization that Americans have devel- 
oped for the utilization of these re- 
sources. Here are the bases and funda- 
mentals of American life, that is, of that 
type of life which the rising generation 
is to lead. 

The tendency towards such studies has 
been apparent for some years; and the 
war has given impetus to it. Perhaps 
the world has never seen, even in the 
tortured countries of Europe, so dra- 
matic a mobilization of national re- 
sources and industries as that effected 
by the United States prior to and after 
its entrance into the war. And strained 
attention has been called to this mobiliza- 
tion, for it was seen that it was a mar- 
shaling into the fighting-line of ulti- 
mate and indispensable necessities. What 
saved our friends of like mind with our- 
selves, and our wives and children, and 
civilization? American products de- 
rived from rich natural resources ex- 
ploited by an adequate industrial organi- 
zation. The inevitable inference is at 
hand that we have known too little of 
these vital things—too little in view of 
the need of their mobilization to pre- 
serve our existence, and also, we now see, 
too little in order to secure the fullest 
and most economical national well-being, 
now that existence is preserved. The 
arts revealed as of such supreme impor- 
tance for war are seen to be of a su- 
preme significance also for peace. 

This economic enlightenment is not 
all; we need more effective “Americaniza- 
tion.” It has always been of the utmost 
moment in time of war that, in whatever 
it does, a nation shall act as one man. 
Cohesion within has ever been a precon- 
dition for successful defense as well as 
offense. Likemindedness in the face of 
national danger, expressed in loyalty and 
patriotism, has had a strong survival- 
value among the qualities of nations. 
Once it was only a certain controlling 
part of the people—those who had the 
say—who needed to hang together and 
hold their more or less inarticulate fol- 
lowers with them. But in this age all 
have a say, whether they use it or not; 
and for some time they have been in- 
clined to avail themselves of it liberally. 
Hence it becomes important that pub- 


lic opinion shall fuse into one synchroni- 
zing rhythm in face of peril. That it 
did that in the recent wartime is at- 
tested by what is now history; but it 
could have done what it did still more 
nearly unanimously, more intelligently, 
and more quickly. Too much had to be 
explained, or powerfully suggested, be- 
fore it was accepted. Too much had to 
be said about “What America Stands 
For’; and what had to be said must 
needs be translated into too many dif- 
ferent languages. 

There is no excuse for tolerating any 
foreign language at the expense of Eng- 
lish. The most superficial student of his- 
tory knows that community of tongue 
is almost a prerequisite to political 
cohesion. We must profit by our war 
experiences at least to the extent of re- 
vising our easy-going ways as respects 
this essential. Perhaps the literacy test 
for entrance into the country is alto- 
gether ill-advised; but a test in literacy 
on the basis of the national language 
should precede any conferring of the 
suffrage. The foreign language press is 
doubtless useful, or can be made so, in 
easing the transition to American citi- 
zenship for foreigners above school age; 
it should be confined to that function. 

To return now to the need of Amer- 
icanization as respects the fusing of pub- 
lic political opinion. Every native-born 
citizen ought to know what America 
stands for before he attains his ma- 
jority; and every naturalized citizen 
ought to have learned that, as an essen- 
tial prerequisite of naturalization. But 
such knowledge, while most nearly indis- 
pensable in time of stress, is scarcely less 
dispensable in ordinary times. This fact 
is ripe for acceptation, just after the 
war, as it could not be after a long period 
of peace, with its milder lights and less 
burning focusings. 

Therefore, it seems that to instruc- 
tion in national economic life there 
should be added, as a fundamental of 
American common-school education, in- 
struction also in national political life 
—in American citizenship. But I hasten 
to qualify this term “citizenship.” It 
does not mean merely “civics,” or “civil 
government.” These are important, 
though they have been taught in a me- 
chanical, dry, and unilluminating way. 
It is not alone the mechanism of Ameri- 
can government that the prospective citi- 
zen and voter ought to know. It is 
something wider, more vital, more inter- 
esting than that; something with per- 
spective in it and capable of laying hold 
of the imagination. It is possible to 
learn the names of all the parts of a 
completed machine and stop there; but 
it is not interesting or “inspirational” 
to do so. Facts in themselves are not 
only the driest but also the least useful 
of things; while as the material out of 
which to build, say, an evolutionary 
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theory, they are not only full of meaning, 
but they will also stick permanently in 
the mind. 

In such considerations lies the answer 
to those who would find fault with the 
foregoing fundamentals—economic op- 
portunity and citizenship—as material- 
istic, not providing for the imaginative 
and poetic elements, devoid of the 
esthetic, artistic, and spiritual. This is 
no place to enter into controversy over 
the matter. There is not time or place 
for all sorts of studies; and it is not 
claimed that the ones here proposed 
would yield the type of poetic inspiration 
sought in courses where young children 
are called upon, for example, to identify, 
in “The Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge’s 
departures from the ballad form. But it 
is contended that the body of these sub- 
jects is fundamental to the purpose of 
common-school education; and that if 
they are treated aright, they are not 
devoid of appeal to faculties higher than 
the acquisitive. It is also contended 
that, in contradistinction to some of the 
fanciful subjects which aim directly at 
enlargement of the soul in the child, the 
ones proposed are capable of being 
understood by him; and that there is 
here a body of definite knowledge that 
can be taught, with the result of mental 
discipline and the strengthening of fibre 
in both individual and nation. 

There is here no advocacy of courses 
for the schools in theoretical economics 
or politics. These are beyond many col- 
legians. But it is possible by the use 
of simple language and direct and homely 
statement to teach children the real 
meaning of terms like capital, labor, 
money, speculation, competition, wages, 
profits, etc.—terms not seldom in these 
days so diversely conceived of as to 
produce uncomfortable, costly, and even 
perilous misunderstandings and _ en- 
mities. It is not impossible to convey to 
a boy the working of the law of supply 
and demand or even of Gresham’s Law. 
It is possible to make any subject recon- 
dite and intricate; and not impossible to 
convey an adequate working knowledge 
of a subject without pursuing it into its 
metaphysical phases. The line of safety 
is the adoption of the historical and evo- 
lutionary method: the letter of credit, 
for instance, becomes understandable the 
more readily in the light of its matter- 
of-fact origin, and so does many another 
economic device. Similarly as to the 
topics under citizenship. Any boy can 
be shown the evils of lawlessness and 
disorder, of weak and ambiguous govern- 
ment; he can be shown, in historical per- 
spective, the pain and labor which the 
race has suffered in evolving the liberal 
political system which he enjoys and 
must presently uphold and defend. He 
can readily understand the blessings of 
freedom of conscience if he is aware of 
the conditions out of which that enfran- 


chisement evolved. He can be shown that 
liberty is not to be got for the taking, but 
is bought at the price of eternal vigilance 
and responsibility, and can exist only 
under law. History is one long pano- 
rama of the evolution of such matters. 

It is well for the individual to know 
such truths. It is practical to know 
them; and it is also enlarging to the 
mind and soul to imbibe them, as ideas 
so early and so thoroughly assimilated 
that they seem “natural” and underived. 
The perspective of their historical devel- 
opment is something that stimulates the 
imagination and fills the mind with 
thoughts that are above the common- 
place. And if benefit to society be con- 
sidered, it is well with any nation that 
has citizens whose heads are clear upon 
such fundamentals. They will be the 
less readily swept off their feet by the 
agitator, whose main stock in trade is 
highly colored promises of the impos- 
sible. They will possess, in their own 
minds, a touchstone upon which phan- 
tasms can not impinge without reveal- 
ing their insubstantiality. Is there fear 
of Bolshevism in the United States? Not 
very much. And why not? Because our 
people are too wise. We can make them 
wiser still, and tuus still more sturdily 
proof against anti-social notions. 

A. G. KELLER 


Books and the News 


[Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little farther into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam- 
ing only books which ought to be available 
without much trouble, through publisher, 
book-seller, or public library. Books ob- 
scure or out of print are avoided, and books 
in English are preferred to those in other 
languages. These articles are in no sense 
bibliographies for the specialist, aiming 
at completeness, and including magazine or 
newspaper articles, but merely brief, im- 
partial, selected lists of books, new and 
old, which may help make the news of the 
week more intelligible. The articles are 
written by the Editor of Publications of 
the New York Public Library.] 


China 


T should be remembered that in these 

articles no pretense is made to name 
the latest sources of information about 
the subjects discussed. Such sources 
to-day are, more than ever, the daily 
newspapers and weekly periodicals. 
Books, to be based upon any research, 
any consideration whatever, must follow 
the event by months, if not by years. 
With international politics as changeful, 
as apt to take unexpected shapes as the 
lava flow from a volcano, with industrial 
and social conditions similarly fluid and 
red-hot, the printed book, even of 1919 
imprint, often can only be read to get 


a background for the news of the morn- 
ing. Or it may help to make the news 
intelligible by showing what a different 
turn events have taken since the book 
was published. 

William R. Wheeler, author of “China 
and the World War” (Macmillan, 1919), 
is a member of the faculty of Hangchow 
College. His book describes China’s part 
in the war, epitomizes the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement between Japan and the United 
States re China, and the China-Japan 
military agreement of 1918. A Japanese 
view is in “Japan and World Peace” 
(Macmillan, 1919), by-Kiyoshi K. Kawa- 
kami, who discusses Japan in the war, 
her relations to the League of Nations, 
the question of the Pacific Islands, the 
Japanese advance in China, and China’s 
financial condition. The last subject is 
studied at length in Theodore W. Over- 
lach’s “Foreign Financial Control in 
China” (Macmillan, 1919), wherein a 
description of China’s early foreign re- 
lations is followed by chapters taking up, 
country by country, the influence which 
the various nations have had upon China. 

For her history, readers are referred 
to S. Wells Williams’s “A History of 
China” (Scribners, 1901), a book com- 
posed of the historical chapters from the 
author’s standard work, “The Middle 
Kingdom.” A handy book, good for 
dates and quick reference, is “A Sketch 
of Chinese History” (Kelly and Walsh, 
1915), by F. L. Hawks Pott, which gives 
a brief outline from earliest times, with 
maps. K. S. Latourette has written, in 
“The Development of China” (Hough- 
ton, 1917), a concise study of China’s 
history and present problems, up to 1917. 

For a detailed account of Chinese 
manners and customs, there is Arthur 
H. Smith’s “Village Life in China” 
(Revell, 1899). H. A. Giles, professor 
of Chinese in Cambridge University, 
gives in “China and the Chinese” (Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1902) a brief book 
of lectures, taking up a number of in- 
teresting points, dispelling some old, 
popular errors. Law, government, taxa- 
tion, business customs, banks, and rail- 
roads are treated in T. R. Jernigan’s 
“China in Law and Commerce” (Mac- 
millan, 1905), while Edward A. Ross’s 
“The Changing Chinese” (Century, 
1911) is a readable book upon the new 
tendencies, such as the anti-opium and 
anti-foot-binding agitations. Our late 
minister to China, Paul S. Reinsch, in- 
cludes India, Japan, and China in his 
“Intellectual and Political Currents in 
the Far East” (Houghton, 1911). K. K. 
Kawakami, author of “Japan in World 
Politics” (Macmillan, 1917), as well as 
the later book, previously mentioned, is 
a Japanese, eager to promote good re- 
lations between Japan and America. He 
writes of China in this book, and of all 
phases of Japanese-American relations. 
In Stanley K. Hornbeck’s “Contempo- 
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rary Politics in the Far East” (Apple- 
ton, 1916) there are sections devoted to 
China and to Japan, considering the re- 
lations of both with America and with 
Germany. 

China is a fascinating subject, and 
out of regard for my readers’ own en- 
joyment, I can lose no opportunity to 
urge them to try to see, at some large 
reference or university library, H. A. 
Giles’s “A Chinese Biographical Diction- 
ary” (Quaritch, 1897), one of the most 
curious and charming books imaginable. 
Another work, entertaining and valu- 
able, is “China under the Empress 
Dowager” (Lippincott, 1914), in which 
J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse depict 
life in Pekin and the intrigues of the 
old, Imperial Court. Li Hung Chang’s 
memoirs (or autobiography—I am not 
where I can verify the title) is also cer- 
tainly to be read, for pleasure and profit. 

EDWARD LESTER PEARSON 
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